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AND SO TO ROME? 


HE B.B.C.’s recent series of programmes on the Greeks, intro- 
duced by an attractively illustrated booklet, was an enterprising 
essay in popular education. More might perhaps have been done to 
bring home to non-specialists the ‘strangeness of the Greeks’, their re- 
moteness from us in racial make-up, language, and religion, and the 
peculiar character of life in a city-state. On some matters, such as the 
migrations and the development of the language, speakers tended to 
repeat the current doctrine without noting that it did not make sense; 
but the existence of unsolved problems was acknowledged, and the 
series as a whole summed up plainly the present state of knowledge, or 
opinion, about the Greeks, and properly drew attention to the revo- 
lutionary advances in Greek studies in the present century, and even in 
the last decade. It ended by offering a hope of still more discoveries, and 
by stressing the need of every generation for new interpretations of what 
isalready known. No stagnation here ; and, since the Greeks were pioneers 
in so many fields, little that was irrelevant to twentieth-century life. 
Next, one hopes, it will be the Romans’ turn. But here a doubt in- 
trudes. Compared with the talented, versatile, original, and anarchic 
Greek, the Roman is apt to seem a dull dog, and even repellent. He gets 
abad press. Even Dr. Michael Grant has lately condemned him roundly 
§ for his cruelty, though we may well wonder how far this was inherent 
in the patrician Roman character and how far it represented an in- 
dulgence of plebeian and alien appetites. Dr. Arnold Toynbee has just 
reasserted his curiously perverse judgement that what Rome did Sparta 
or Macedon might have done just as well ; but the historical record seems 
to provide its own refutation of that. Often Roman vices are played up; 
Roman virtues, if they are regarded at all, make us feel uncomfortable. 
| Yet a dispassionate study of both might uncover the secret springs of 
the Roman character as it revealed itself in the great days of the early 
Republic. How did that character affect the course of events, and how 
was it affected by them, while the pax Romana was being imposed on 
the world? There is subject-matter here for another symposium. 
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THE FLIGHT AND EXILE OF MARIUS 
By T. F. CARNEY 


T must occur to anyone who reads Plutarch’s account of Marius’ 

flight and exile to wonder how much of this thrilling and romantic 
tale is historically true.' There is indeed much to cause disquietude, 
Historiography of Plutarch’s day had no distinct genre for the romantic 
novel, as Perrin so well points out,? and consequently included much 
that history proper would exclude. Incidents in the flight and exile have 
in fact been described as ‘fairy-tale-like’ and ‘out of the Arabian nights’, 
The debating points of the schools of rhetoric have had their influence 
too, involving Marius in several dilemmas which seem to have been 
invented for suasoriae (e.g. Marius and the slave-herdsmen, 36. 3; and 
the shipowners, 37. 2; and the old fisherman, 37. 4; and Sextilius’ envoy, 
40. 3-4; the deliberations before the grove of Marica, 39. 4, are another 
example). 

The general treatment of the flight and exile is suspiciously akin to 
that of Themistokles’ exile elsewhere in Plutarch.3 A. Passerini suggests 
that Marius’ sympathizers overdrew the picture of his sufferings to 
explain the terrible revenge he subsequently took upon his adversaries, 
and even to give him the excuse of mental unbalance brought on by 
hardship and exposure.+ The narrative also bears the marks of much 
artistic stylization. Marius is repeatedly plunged into dangers from 
which he escapes by the narrowest of margins and in the most dramatic 
fashion. His career becomes the typical example of a paradoxical fall 
from greatness to abject humiliation, with a second rise to greatness. 

It is difficult to assess the extent to which these factors have perverted 
the true history of the flight and exile. Details can, of course, be checked 
against those provided by other authors, but only with difficulty, because 
no other source, with the exception of Appian, gives an account of the 
flight and exile as such. References to it are generally discontinuous and 

t The major sources (Plut. Marius 35. 5-43. 3 and Appian, B.C. i. 57. 1-70. 7) 
will not be cited in what follows for evidence taken from them except for special 

ints. 

a “The Ethics and Amenities of Greek Historiography’, A.¥.P. xviii (1897), 
255 ff. 

3 Them. 24. 1-31. 4; cf. the flight to an island, 24. 1; help from a foreign 
woman living with an inimical king, 24. 3; mediation of Persian king’s envoy, 
27. 2; continual reference to dreams and portents. 

+ Athenaeum, xii (1934), 371- 
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have to be excerpted from passages really concerned with another topic. 
Consequently it is unsafe to infer that Plutarch has invented details 
which are unrecorded elsewhere. Prosopography and epigraphy have 
added a little to the evidence provided by the literary sources ; but again, 
their contributions are scattered, often having to be culled from mono- 
graphs concerned with other historical events. Moreover, many of the 
people mentioned in the flight and exile do not come from the political 
circles around which Latin historiography so largely centres, and cross- 
reference for prosopographical verification is impossible. 

There is the further difficulty of defining the starting- and finishing- 
points in a discussion of Marius’ flight and exile. Sulla’s march on Rome 
must really be included, to indicate the atmosphere at the beginning of 
Marius’ flight and to provide an insight into the position—political, 
military, and financial—in which Marius then found himself. Techni- 
cally, Marius’ exile was not at an end until the vote was passed rescinding 
his outlawry; this was in 87 B.c., after the fall of Rome to Marius and 
Cinna. Between these two occasions there extends an intricate chain of 
historical incidents which variously affect Marius’ conduct. It thus 
becomes necessary to sketch in the military and political developments 
which occur, since they contribute much to the understanding of the flight 
and exile. This is to be an attempt to see the flight and exile through 
Marius’ eyes. 

Sulla, as the consul of 88, had been appointed to command in the war 
against Mithridates. Marius thereupon had had this command voted to 
himself. Sulla repaired in haste to his army around Nola in Campania. 
These troops then marched on Rome, afraid, the sources allege,’ that 
Marius was bent on levying another army and taking it to plunder 
Mithridates. Actually, as Marius sent officials to take over the army in 
his name, this fear cannot have been the army’s true motive. Sulla was 
already well known as a military demagogue for his lavish gifts? and lax 
discipline, whereas Marius was known to be quite the reverse,* and as 
a friend of the Equites, whose most lucrative source of income lay in 
Asia Minor, he would not encourage plundering. Sulla’s memoirs are 
here distorting history to place him in a better light: in the Sulla (9. 3), 
where Plutarch draws heavily on these memoirs, it is actually represented 
that it is the troops who lead Sulla on.’ Significantly, all Sulla’s officers 
with the exception of one quaestor deserted him when he set out upon 
the march.® 

' Appian, B.C. i. 57. 1-2. 2 Plut. Sulla 12. 9. 3 Ibid. 6. 9. 

* Cf. id. Crassus 2. 8, Marius 14. 2. 

5 Contrast Marius 35. 4. ® Appian, B.C. i. 57. 4. 
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From the outset Sulla’s ruthlessness and vindictiveness showed that 
his adversaries could expect no quarter. The two military tribunes whom 
Marius had despatched to take over the army in his name were stoned to 
death by the troops. The troops likewise killed Gratidius, Marius’ legate 
and kinsman,! when he arrived on a similar mission. Two praetors, sent 
by the Senate to request a halt, had their insignia broken and their robes 
torn, barely escaping with their lives. Near the city the other consul, 
Pompeius Rufus, joined Sulla. Although the latter repeatedly repre- 
sented himself as willing to negotiate through the Senate in answer to 
the envoys sent to him time and again, he in fact continued remorselessly 
advancing. Three detachments of his force were told off to seize and 
hold the Esquiline and Colline Gates and the Pons Sublicius. A fourth 
waited in reserve before the city. Sulla entered with the fifth.2 

Meanwhile Marius and Sulpicius had gathered a force of their own 
and inspired the citizens to resistance. It was to allow time for such 
organization that Marius had repeatedly attempted to halt Sulla’s march 
by engaging him, via the Senate, in negotiation. Sulla had seen through 
the ruse,3 and his uninterrupted advance had left Marius very little 
opportunity to organize resistance. Sulla had brought six legions with 
him from Nola; he had been joined by Pompeius with more. With a 
citizen force Marius could not hope to check these legions: his idea in 
opposing them seems to have been that of awakening Sulla’s troops to 
the enormity of what they were doing, and thus breaking Sulla’s hold 
on them.+ He was nearly successful. Sulla’s force entering by the 
Esquiline Gate was met by bricks and stones hurled by people on nearby 
housetops, and penned back against the city wall. Sulpicius and Albino- 
vanus opposed his advance in the streets.5 Seeing his troops’ resolution 
weakening, Sulla ran forward, fire-brand in hand, and set light to the 
houses; thus committed by their leader, the troops pressed on.® Marius 
tried another throw and clashed—in a street fight, not a major engage- 
ment?—with the troops in the Esquiline Forum. Again he was nearly 
successful: Sulla’s troops jibbed at the prospect of assailing their fellow 
citizens. Sulla shamed them into fighting by snatching a standard and 
rushing into the fray. Simultaneously he sent the detachment lying in 
reserve outside the city round by the Subura to fall-on Marius’ rear. 


! See T. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic (New York, 
1951-2), ii. 43 f.; and on the relationship, R.E. xiv. 1848, s.v. ‘Marius’, No. 73. 

2 Appian, B.C. i. 57. 4-58. 2; Plut. Sulla 9. 2-5. 

3 Appian, B.C. i. 57. 6-7. * Passerini, op. cit. 369. 

5 Florus iii. 21. 7. 6 Plut. Sulla 9. 6; Appian, B.C. i. 58. 2. 

7 Cf. Passerini, op. cit. 287, n. 5. 8 Appian, B.C. i. 58. 4. 
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Marius’ citizen forces were yielding before the onset of the legions, and 
so in a last desperate bid he summoned the stone-throwers from the 
roof-tops and offered freedom to the slaves. There was no response. 
Marius and his companions fled from the city. 

Plutarch records a massacre of Sulla’s friends when his march com- 
menced, and an appropriation of their goods, at Marius’ instigation." 
This detail is probably false: it occurs nowhere else; no names or figures 
are given; and the incident provides an all too obvious justification for 
Sulla’s subsequent outlawry of the twelve Marians.? 

Still under arms, and as soon as he had occupied the city, Sulla con- 
vened the Senate.3 Cnly the aged augur, Q. Mucius Scaevola, Marius’ 
kinsman, had the courage to stand out against Sulla’s motion of outlawry 
against the Marians, backed as it was by the presence of Sulla’s troops. 
Twelve of the leading Marians were outlawed: Marius and his son, 
P. Sulpicius Rufus, P. Cethegus, D. Iunius Brutus, Cn. and Q. Granius 
(one of whom was Marius’ stepson)‘, P. Albinovanus, and M. Laetorius.s 
One would expect Marius’ other kinsmen, his brother M. Marius and 
the latter’s adopted son M. Marius Gratidianus,* to have been on the 
list; at all events they were cruelly executed later.? The twelfth man was 
Q. Rubrius Varro.’ Pickets guarded the streets from rioters and looters 
overnight, and at dawn a meeting of the Comitia was summoned.? Seven 


measures were put through, the first of which was the outlawry of the 
Marians.'° 

Sulla must have mobilized the hunt as soon as he received the Senate’s 
support for the outlawing of the Marians. At all events his cavalry were 
out scouring the neighbourhood of Rome at dawn on the following 
morning," and other cavalry were out on the hunt throughout Latium 
during the day.'? Notices of the sentences went up in Italian towns very 


' Sulla 9. 1; Marius 35. 5 

* CLA. Bennett, Cinna ond his Times (Menasha, 1923), 34-35; incidentally, 
pp. 24-35 show that even the ‘Marian Massacre’ was of very limited extent and 
occurred after great provocation. 

3 Val. Max. iii. 8. 5; Florus, iii. 21. 8, mentions a senatus consultum. 

* Plut. Marius 35. 6. 

5 Appian, B.C. i. 60. 3. 

§ R.E. xiv. 1812, s.v. ‘Marius consulis filius’. Broughton (op. cit. ii. 47, 52, 
n. 2) thinks that Gratidianus was not outlawed; but there may be some con- 
fusion in the source: cf. Bennett, op. cit. 7 f. Gratidianus’ praenomen was 
Marcus, not Gaius; see Sen. De Ira 3. 18. 1. 

7 Plut. Sulla 32. 2; Val. Max. ix. 2. 1. 

8 Cic. Brut. 45. 168. ® Appian, B.C. i. 59. 1 f. 

10 Broughton, op. cit. ii. 40; cf. H. Last in C.A.H. ix. 207. 

™ Plut. Marius 35. 6. 12 Tbid. 36. 3. 
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quickly—when Marius reached Minturnae two days after Rome fell to 
Sulla, the authorities had already been informed.! 

Sulla’s ruthlessness in general and his violent hatred of Marius in 
particular could leave the latter little uncertainty as to the fate in store 
for him. To save his life he must flee with all speed—for Sulla, he knew, 
moved fast—to some region where he might find protection and support 
and there await a reaction to Sulla’s violence. Now Marius had sup- 
porters in three regions in particular: in Italy, in Spain, and in Africa. 
In Italy he had influence in Latium? and a large following in Etruria, 
had settled a colony at Eporadeia in Cisalpine Gaul,* and had a powerful 
following in Campania.’ In Italy, however, the central government, with 
two armies in being, could prevail over these supporters, as its efficient 
security measures proved in the issue. In Spain Marius had property 
and influence.® At least one of the outlaws, M. Iunius Brutus, fled there.’ 
But this property and influence were insufficient to enable him to defy 
the local officers of the home government, and unsuitable for recruiting 
a private army. In Africa, however, there were extensive and flourishing 
settlements of his veterans, and the natives had cause to be devoted to 
him.’ These people could be relied on to assist him both because of the 
obligations of clientela and especially as they were at a great distance 
from the home government. They were also highly suitable to form the 
nucleus of an army. Consequently Marius decided on Africa as a refuge. 

His most immediate problem was of course that of getting there. Even 
when he left Rome in the gathering darkness? Marius must have known 
that Sulla would make him a public enemy—he would have to do so to 
legitimize his coup.!° Government forces would be out hunting for him, 
as would his private enemies. He could not, therefore, travel by road. 
Equally, as a watch would be kept on passengers embarking on ships and 
an inspection made at ports of call, he could not travel on any usual route 
or by any vessel normally taking on supercargo. The only course open 

' Plut. Marius 38. 2. 2 Sall. Tug. 84. 2. 


3 Sulla planted four colonies there: cf. E. Badian, ‘Caepio and Norbanus’, 
Historia, vi (1957), 335, 343 n. 192, 346. 

* Vell. i. 15. 5. 

5 Pace Badian, op. cit. 344-6; cf. Val. Max. ix. 3. 8, E. Gabba, Athenaeum, 
xxix (1951), 258-61. Sulla planted four colonies there. 

6 M. Marius founded a city there in 102 (Broughton, op. cit. i. 568); in the 
north-west, which had been Marius’ province, were the Montes Mariani (cf. 
C.A.H. x. 651); and a Sextus Marius had gold and copper mines there in A.D. 33 
(ibid. 647). 

7 Gran. Lic. xxxv (p. 16 Teubner). 

8 S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de I’ Afrique du Nord (Paris, 1914-29), vii. 276. 
9 Plut. Marius 35. 5. 1 Cf. Appian, B.C. i. 60. 3. 
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was that of securing a small private vessel and making his way unobtru- 
sively along the coast towards Puteoli, where the business associates of 
the Granii—and his own (for he had been a publicanus')—might provide 
a large sea-going ship of their own for the remainder of the voyage. 
First, however, he must collect what assets he could to finance his 
journey and exile. 

As soon as the Marians escaped from the city they scattered. It was 
dark, so Marius took refuge in one of his farmsteads,? which seems to 
have been in the ager Solonius, to the south of the twelfth milestone from 
Rome.’ He sent his son to get provisions from the neighbouring villa 
of the latter’s grandfather-in-law, Q. Mucius Scaevola the augur, while 
he himself went down to the coast at Ostia. Here a friend, Numerius, 
provided a vessel. Without waiting for his son Marius set sail, taking 
with him his stepson Granius and his group. 

The younger Marius in fact dallied longer over the packing of his 
provisions than was advisable for his father to wait: dawn came before 
he had finished. Property owned by the Marians or their kin was an 
obvious place for the pursuers to search, and with the dawn came the 
cavalry, suspecting that some outlaws might be sheltered there. The 
farm overseer saw them coming, hid Marius under a heap of beans in 
a wagon, yoked up his oxen, and drove towards and through the cavalry, 
to the house of Licinia, Marius’ wife, in Rome. The following evening, 
well supplied with necessaries, the younger Marius reached the coast, 
boarded a ship bound for Africa, and arrived there without further mis- 
adventure. He was accompanied by the other of the two Granii, 
Cethegus, Albinovanus, and Laetorius.‘ 

D. Iunius Brutus fled for Spain. Sulpicius hid in a villa. One of his 
slaves betrayed him to Sulla, who had him beheaded.® The precipitate 
flight of the other Marians is justified by the death of the one of their 
number who tried to hide: they were too well known to escape notice. 
Naturally Marius and Sulpicius, the ringleaders, were the most hotly 
pursued.? Significantly, all those who made an attempt to flee the 


' Diod. xxxv. 38. 1. 2 Plut. Marius 35. 5. 

3 E. Valgiglio, Plutarco: Vita di Mario (Firenze, 1956), 162. It is, however, 
possible that Plutarch is confusing this farm with another, named by L. Marius, 
legate of C. Pomptinus, after the Gallic town he took in 61-60 (Dio Cassius 
xxxvii. 48. 1). 

* Plut. Marius 35. 6 f. 

5 Appian, B.C. i. 62. 5; cf. Plut. Marius 40. 5. 

© Livy, Epit. Ixxvii. Velleius, ii. 19. 2, says that cavalry found him in a Laur- 
entine marsh, but Plut. Sulla 10. 4 and Oros. v. 19. 6 seem to agree with Livy. 

7 Valgiglio, op. cit. 163. 
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country escaped with their lives. The government’s security forces 
cannot in fact have been over-znxious to execute anyone, in view of the 
doubtful legality of the sentence of outlawry, which deprived Roman 
citizens of their right to trial merely by alleging a crime against them.! 

The ship that Numerius provided for Marius seems to have been a 
small one: Marius could not put out to sea in it, though he had enemies 
along the coast; its motion made him badly seasick; it was unable to 
stand up to a big sea as a larger vessel could have done;? and it did not 
carry much in the way of provisions. At first, however, all went well, 
and a favouring wind blew the vessel along the coast. Off Terracina, 
however, the wind changed direction and blew onshore, with a heavy sea 
running before it. The vessel was shipping a great deal of water, and 
Marius’ sea-sickness was becoming critical; so the sailors had to beach 
her near Circeii, in spite of the fact that Marius had previously told them 
to keep away from Terracina. 

His wish to avoid Terracina arose from the following cause. One of 
the rich landowners there was a man named Geminius. This man was 
a very close friend of the future Pompeius Magnus, as the following 
incident shows. Geminius was in love with the courtesan Flora. She was 
so enamoured of Pompeius that she would not have anything to do with 
Geminius, even though he offered large sums of money. “Geminius spoke 
to Pompeius, who told her to give herself to Geminiu. 1d refused to 
see her any more.3 Pompeius was connected by blood . .h the consul 
of 88, Pompeius Rufus.+ The latter had long been a supporter of the 
Metelli. He had introduced a bill for Numidicus’ return in 99,5 and had 
married Sulla’s daughter ;° and Sulla, of course, had at this time married 
into the Metelli.7 A Metellus is associated with Pompeius and Geminius 
as another of Flora’s admirers: he had dedicated a statue to her while 
bedecking the temple of the Dioscuri.? Marius’ associate Sulpicius had 
killed Pompeius Rufus’ son in a riot near this temple.? Geminius, as a 
close friend of the gens Pompeia and a member of the Metellan set, had 
thus a double reason for hatred of Marius. As men of real wealth were 
few in Italy at this time,!° Marius was much aware of Geminius’ hatred. 


H. Lastin C.A.H.ix.206. Cf.T.Rice Holmes, C.Q. iii (1909), 26-39. 

3 Plut. Pomp. 2. 4; F. Miinzer, however, distinguishes between this Geminius 
and Plutarch’s, s.v. ‘Geminius’ in R.E. vii. 1024. 

* R.E. xxi. 2051-2. His father, Strabo, had not yet connived at the murder 


of Pompeius Rufus; cf. Broughton, op. cit. ii. 40. 5 Ibid. ii. 2. 
6 G. Bloch and J. Carcopino, Histoire romaine, ii (Paris, 1952), 395. 
7 Plut. Sulla 6. 10. 8 Id. Pomp. 2. 4. 


9 Id. Sulla 8. 3; Appian, B.C. i. 56. 3. Cf. Plut. Marius 35. 1-4 and Pas- 
serini op. cit. 363-4 on the association. 10 Cic. Off. ii. 21. 73. 
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The storm was increasing and their provisions were failing, and so 
Marius and his party landed from the ship. This part of Plutarch’s 
account has been repudiated by Passerini' because Appian does not 
mention it. It has been accepted here because Cicero substantiates it,? 
as do the scattered details about Geminius. 

The obvious thing to do was to get out of Terracina and make for 
Minturnae, for there Marius had a villa? and a wealthy friend in Fannia, 
whose fortune he had saved by a bold decision as iudex in 100 B.c.4 The 
Equites with whom he was associated were working the woods behind 
Minturnae under contract. He was also popular with the lower orders 
of the Italians there.© True, the Metelli had influence there with the 
upper classes, as Macedonicus had put down a slave rising for them in 
the past.?7 In the circumstances, however, he had no choice. At all 
events, dusk found Marius on the road leading to Minturnae:* Plutarch’s 
‘wandering in uncertainty’ is inconsistent with his own account, and is 
mere dramatic overdrawing.? There he found some herdsmen. They 
had no food to give his company, and warned the Marians that a large 
body of cavalry had already ridden through in search of them. His 
companions were faint with hunger; so Marius turned off the road, the 
Appian way, into a deep wood, and they all passed a miserable night 
there. 

The next day, the second of his flight, Marius took to the beach to 
avoid the cavalry, who were watching the road. His followers were 
hungry and dispirited, but Marius, indomitable as usual in distress, 
kept them on the move towards Minturnae. He kept their spirits up 
by reminding them of the prodigy that assured him of a seventh consul- 
ship. An eagle’s nest containing seven young had dropped into his lap 
once when he was a boy.’ The bird was apparently a Golden Eagle, 
nesting in an oak." This tale is ornithologically impossible: the Golden 
Eagle, like other eagles, lays two eggs generally, three to four occasion- 
ally. Its nest is up to six feet in diameter, is added to every year, and 


1 Op. cit. 372. 2 Planc. 10. 26, ‘fessum inedia fluctibusque’. 

3 Probably; cf. Passerini, op. cit. 371, n. 1. 

* Val. Max. viii. 2. 3; Plut. Marius 38. 3-6. 

5 T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 1933-40), i. 262. 

6 Val. Max. i. 5. 5; all Cicero’s references indicate active help given to Marius 
by the people of Minturnae: Or. iii. 2. 8, Rep. i. 3. 6, Sest. 22. 50, Fin. ii. 32. 
105, Dom. 8. 20, Planc. 10. 26. 

7 Broughton, op. cit. i. 471 f., corrected by E. Badian, op. cit. 321. 

® Plut. Marius 36. 3 f. and 37. 1 for the direction. 

® Cf. Valgiglio, op. cit. 164 f. 

% Plut. Marius 36. 5 f.; Appian, B.C. i. 61. 4. ™ Cic. Leg. i. 1. 2. 
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reaches heights of up to seven feet, two cart loads of material being 
contained in one nest.' It is not, however, for that reason unhistorical. 
Similar prodigies were commonly attributed to the childhood of famous 
men in antiquity. The credulity of the late Republic and its historians 
accepted them; it was only under the Empire that critical appraisal 
began. Marius’ career contained so much of the unexpected that 
popular belief in this prodigy is not surprising.* At all events, Marius, 
whether he himself genuinely believed in prodigies or not,5 repeatedly 
used them, as here, for his own ends.® 

Marius had been recognized the day before, and, though the herdsmen 
had been friendly, gossip must have reached his pursuers. At all events, 
from this point the pursuers are never far from Marius and always 
informed of his movements. When the Marians were only two to three 
miles away from Minturnae they saw in the distance a troop of cavalry 
riding towards them. Two coasters were sailing by, so they ran down 
to the sea, jumped in, and swam towards the ships. Granius and his 
party reached one of the ships, and it took them to the island of Aenaria, 
which lay straight ahead on their southward journey down the coast. 
Marius was not so fortunate. He was corpulent and out of condition,’ 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that his two slaves swam with 
him to the other ship. It took them so long to reach it that, by the time 
they had done so, the cavalry had halted on the shore opposite the ship, 
and commanded its crew either to bring it to land, or to throw Marius 
overboard and sail off and leave him. With tears in his eyes Marius 
begged the masters of the vessel not to obey them. The masters, 
irresolute when faced with this momentous snap decision, after numerous 
changes of mind eventually told the cavalry that they would not sur- 
render Marius. The cavalry rode off in a rage. 

The masters of the ship now changed their minds again and put in 
towards the shore. They cast anchor at the mouth of the Liris, where 
the river became a lake, and advised Marius to take some food, leave 
the vessel, and rest until a favourable wind should blow up. This usually 
happened, they said, when the wind off the sea died away and a breeze 
blew off the marshes. Marius, unsuspicious of this advice, was prevailed 
upon to accept it. Despite his danger, his poor physical condition and 


* R. Lydekker, Royal Natural History (London, 1893-6), s.v. 

? Valgiglio, op. cit. 166, cites five instances: Stesichoros, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Plato, and Horace. 

3 Ibid. 167. + Passerini, op. cit. 371. 

5 Plut. Marius 17. 3, 24. 1, 31. 1; contrast 42. 5. 

® Cf. ibid. 4. 1, 8. 4, 26. 2, 38. 5 f., 40. 6, 45. 3. 7 Ibid. 34. 1, 3. 
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extreme exhaustion made him so weary that when the sailors carried 
him ashore he lay down in some grass.' The sailors returned to the 
vessel, raised anchor, and took to flight, for ‘it was neither honourable 
for them to surrender Marius nor safe to rescue him’. 

This incident strains credulity to its limits. To make Marius’ fate 
depend on such a fortuitous happening is obviously to stress the dramatic 
and the romantic and to introduce the guiding influence of a divine 
power. The saviour of Rome pleading for his life before humble fisher- 
men is a scene rich in poetic pathos. Marius’ speechlessness on being 
abandoned is an overdrawing—to whom could he speak?? Plutarch’s 
straining after literary effect is obvious: the description of the sighting 
of the cavalry riding up? is put into an iambic septenarius (minus the 
last foot); the idea seems to be that of securing an onomatopoeic effect, 
de rigueur for such lines.+ Certain of the dramatic situations recur else- 
where in the Life: escape by sea from approaching cavalry (40. 7); 
hesitation over a man’s life between his pleading and another’s command 
(10. 4). As to internal consistency, one feels some surprise that the two 
slaves who assisted Marius openly and at their own peril in the escape 
from the cavalry should now desert him, especially as they might have 
learned by this time of the fate of the slave who betrayed Sulpicius to 
Sulla.s 

On the other hand, although obviously highly dramatized, the incident 
is not improbable. It is in fact not one of the famous scenes in Marius’ 
career treated by the schools of rhetoric as an opportunity for a suasoria 
(as, for example, the Gallic executioner and the stay in Carthage)®, and so 
itis unlikely to have come from this source. It is fallacious to argue that 
because an incident is recorded by Plutarch and by no one else that 
incident is fictitious (cf. his actions in Africa, mentioned below). Many 
small points substantiate Plutarch’s story. It is a geographical fact that 
where a valley opens on to a coast, under undisturbed air conditions 
there occurs an off-shore breeze at night. In the sequel Marius is cap- 
tured alone, although the hunt had pressed him so close that it must 
have taken anyone accompanying him. Some conjuncture of events such 
as this is necessary to explain the presence of his supporters subsequently 
on the island nearby.?7, Now Marius and Granius might quite well have 
known the skippers of coasters operating here: Marius had been a 


' Valgiglio, op. cit. 171. 2 Tbid., especially 169 f., 172. 
3 Plut. Marius 37. 1; on this passage see T. F. Carney, ¥.H.S. xxx (1960), 29 f. 
* Cf. Verg. Aen. viii. 596. 5 Plut. Sulla 1o. 1. 


6 Val. Max. ii. 10. 6; Sen. Contr. i. 1. 3. 
7 Appian seems to know of this, B.C. i. 62. 4. 
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108 THE FLIGHT AND EXILE OF MARIUS 
publicanus, was still associated with the publicani, had a villa at Baiae 
nearby, and had supporters in Campania.' The Granii were an im- 
portant family in the neighbouring manufacturing town of Puteoli, 
and had widespread business interests.? ‘This explains the action of the 
merchantmen. Granius, an important local personage, they could not 
betray; equally they could not land him on the mainland, where the 
government’s power, through large landlords like Geminius, was great. 
Consequently they put him down on an island off that part of the coast 
where mercantile interests were strongest (so the Marians land at the 
island of Meninx later, when they are unsure of the African mainland), 
Marius placed the masters of the other merchantman in a grave dilemma: 
they would offend the commercial element by surrendering Marius and 
the landlords by keeping him. They adopted a tradesman’s solution: 
by off-loading him and arriving at their next port of call without him 
they could disclaim any involvement in the issue. 

Marius, then, was left stranded by the sailors at the mouth of the 
Liris. He had been given food for a meal, and there was time for a rest 
before the offshore breeze blew up; this came at evening, and so pre- 
sumably Marius was abandoned about midday. After he had recovered 
his strength and composuse he made his way towards Minturnae, 
labouring through the mud and water of the marsh. Eventually he 
reached the hut of an old fisherman. (Plutarch seems to like to introduce 
this motif: a hut appears in his account of the flight of Pompey.3 Marius’ 
prayers to the old man can probably be traced to rhetorical suasoriae.) 
He was only just ahead of his pursuers, who in the sequel knew very 
well where he was; his tracks through the marsh may have betrayed him. 
The old man told him to crouch down in a hollow place beside the river, 
and covered him with reeds. When he heard the pursuers bullying the 
old man Marius knew that they would scon force the latter to indicate 
where he lay hidden, and so he plunged into the muddy waters of the 
marsh. Even so he did not escape the pursuit, and he was dragged from 
his hiding-place and led into the nearest town, Minturnae, covered from 
head to foot with slime and only half dressed. The yupvds of Plutarch 
(Marius 38. 2) and nudus of Velleius (ii. 19. 2) need mean no more; 
obviously, in making his way across the heavy going of the marsh, 
Marius would strip off all clothing which might prove cumbersome, 


. Marius a publicanus, Diod. xxxv. 38; associated with publicani, R. Syme, 
F.R.S. xxxiv (1944), 93, 107; villa at Baiae, Plut. Marius 34. 2; Campanian 
supporters, E. Gabba, Athenaeum, xxix (1951), 258-61. 

? Cf. Val. Max. ix. 3. 8; R. Syme, l.c.; T. Frank, op. cit. i. 277. 

3 Pomp. 73. 3. 
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but to strip right off at this last juncture would only mean leaving a pile 
of clothes which would betray where he had taken to the water. 

His arrival put the duumviri in a difficult position. As has been 
indicated, not only was the sentence of outlawry of doubtful validity, 
but the town was divided in its allegiance, the upper classes—with the 
exception of one wealthy family, the Fannii—siding with the Metelli, 
and the generality with Marius. Once this is realized the hesitations and 
deliberations of the magistrates are explicable. So is their solution and 
the sequel. They decided to obey the order but to do the execution 
through a slave, thus trying to avoid incriminating themselves (similarly 
the inhabitants of Tralles in Asia in 88 had the execution of resident 
Romans done for them by 2 barbarian, in an attempt to obey Mithridates 
without incriminating themselves vis-d-vis Rome).' Hearing of Marius’ 
plight the commons flocked to assist him; the magistrates, intimidated, 
reversed their decision. Popular legend, much of which can be discerned 
in Plutarch’s account,? added the embroidery that Marius’ executioner, 
terrified by his eyes and voice, dropped his sword and ran away shrieking 
‘I cannot slay Gaius Marius’. To save face the magistrates acquiesced 
in the authenticity of this portent. Their new decision was to provide 
Marius with funds and necessaries, escort him to the sea, and provide 
him with a ship on which to escape from Italy. Plutarch’s account is 
preferable on this point to Appian’s—and Sallust’s in Maurenbrecher’s 
reconstruction of Hist. i. 25—because, as Passerini points out,3 Marius 
does not coast any more but moves straight to Aenaria, then Sicily, then 
Africa, so that he must have had a sea-going vessel. In addition Cicero* 
and Velleius’ record that the magistrates provided him with necessaries 
for travel. Moreover, Plutarch has very circumstantial local knowledge 
—e.g. of the grove of Marica. 

The idea of divine intervention was prominently stressed in giving 
this help. There was much talk of Marius’ predestined seventh consul- 
ship, of an omen of a braying donkey which indicated salvation by sea, 
and of the fact that ingratitude shown by betraying the saviour of Italy 
was sure to result in the nemesis of the gods.° The authorities clearly 
aimed at screening themselves behind moral and divine law in their 

* C.A.H. ix. 242, n. 3. 

2 The personnel and subject-matter of many of the tales centre on lowly folk 
and homely scenes (the farm bailiff and the bean-cart; the skippers of the 
merchantmen; the houri enamoured of young Marius). There is repeated stress 
on the bizarre and the marvellous. The usual subjects of a Roman historian— 
political intrigue and the interplay of leading personalities—are not discussed. 

3 Op. cit. 373. + Planc. 10. 26. 5 ii. 19. 4. 

6 Appian, B.C. i. 61. 4-62. 1; Val. Max. i. 5. 5; Plut. Marius 39. 3. 
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110 THE FLIGHT AND EXILE OF MARIUS 
failure to comply with the Senate’s ordinance. Their religious scrupu- 


ma’ 
losity nearly proved their undoing. The only quick route to the coast Plu 
lay through the grove of Marica, on which lay a taboo ordaining that the 
nothing taken in could be taken out. Once again the requirements of the (39 
law—this time divine—were side-stepped. Velaeus, as Plutarch terms his 
him, 2 townsman who provided the ship, also provided a picture of the wh 
whole business and dedicated it in a nearby temple.' By homoeopathy &vc 
this was to serve as the real thing. This ingenuity probably cost its Th 
author dear. At all events a Venuleius was later executed by Sulla among arr 
his more hated foes. P. Crassus, the father of Marius’ son’s wife, was tio! 
married into this wealthy gens Venuleia, which was thus connected by pre 
marriage with the Marians.3 Hence the gift of the ship, if this identifica- of 
tion is correct. ; 
This reconstruction does not dispose of all of the difficulties of this ove 
notorious incident.+ Those not touched on are basically caused by the cer 
existence of two distinct traditions on the following points. According the 
to Appian, Marius, while resting in a house at Minturnae into which he F esc 
had fled for refuge, was approached by a Gaul, at that time resident in rer 
the town, who was to kill him. Velleius and the Livian tradition put him ses 
in a public prison and make his would-be executioner a German slave ple 
captured by him in the Cimbric War.’ Plutarch’s account, which is very M 
close to Appian’s in vocabulary, does not differ from these two accounts bo 
so much as synthesize them in a subjective reconciliation of sources | 
which is common in the Lives.® The status and nationality of the execu- Tl 
tioner is made a matter of no importance: Plutarch calls him either a m: 
Gaul or a German, implies that he is not a citizen, and calls him a pl. 
soldier and a barbarian.? Marius is brought captive into the town—in C. 
the course of his flight towards it. He is imprisoned—in a private house ha 
in which he is made welcome and of which the owner should, despite po 
Plutarch’s special pleading to the contrary, be under obligation to him: We 
Plutarch thus implies that the differences in his sources are merely a Pc 
cor 
* Of Jupiter; cf. Livy xxvii. 37. 2. Jupiter had a similar tabooed grove in 
Spoletium: J.L.S. 4911. 
? Oros. v. 21; for Sulla’s disciplinary action against Minturnae—the establish- | 
ment of colonies—cf. Livy Epit. xxvii. | 
3 E. Badian, op. cit. 332. Ww 
* Cf. M. Bang, Klio, x (1910), 178; W. Ensslin, Klio, xx (1926), 416. 
5 Cf. J. L. Strachan-Davidson’s edition of Appian, B.C. i (1902), note to 
61. 62; and also Livy, Epit. Ixxvii; ominously, Cicero does not record the 
incident. 
6 Cf. my article, “The Death of Marius’, Acta Classica, i (1958), 119-20. ro 


7 Marius 39. 1 f. 8 Cf. Val. Max. viii. 2. 3. 
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THE FLIGHT AND EXILE OF MARIUS Ill 
matter of terminology of differing viewpoints. A clear indication that 
Plutarch constructed this chapter from two or more sources occurs in 
the inconsistency by which he has Marius expelled naked and helpless 
(39. 3) and simultaneously escorted forth with a train of helpers carrying 
his baggage, and provided with a ship (39. 4-40. 1). Much distrust of the 
whole incident has been expressed: Weynand sees in it a novel-like 
dveryvepiois;! to him and to Valgiglio? it seems like a tale from The 
Thousand and One Nights. Presumably Marius was put under house 
arrest in a friend’s house pending the issue of the magistrates’ delibera- 
tions. This was at all events a Roman practice. The executioner was 
probably a non-citizen, and his flight in panic the mere embellishment 
of popular legend.* 

The ship with which Marius was provided was large enough to sail 
over the open sea to Africa. Moreover, three points at which Marius 
certainly touched on his voyage all provided a friendly reception. Clearly, 
then, they were no chance landfalls. Before they plunged into the sea to 
escape from the cavalry Marius and Granius may have arranged to 
rendezvous at Aenaria; or Marius may have heard from the Minturnen- 
ses that Granius was sheltering there; or it may have been the most likely 
place at which the other outlaws would gather (see above). At all events, 
Marius now sailed direct to Aenaria, took Granius and his followers on 
board, and set out for Africa. 

En route he landed in Sicily. He could count on Sicilian support. 
The slave revolt there had been brought under in ror B.c. by his hench- 
man the redoubtable Aquillius, and Marian colonies seem to have been 
planted on the island.5 Moreover, the governor of Sicily at the time was 
C. Norbanus, a name later prominent among the Marian faction, as it 
had been before. There was a Marian, Sthenius, prominent in local 
politics in Thermae.? Marius consequently made for Thermae and was 
warmly welcomed, so much so that Sthenius was later accused before 
Pompey, at the time Sulla’s lieutenant, of giving hospitality to Marius 
contra rem publicam.® 


' R.E. Supplbd. vi. 14.13, s.v. ‘Marius’. 

2 Op. cit. 178. 3 Cf. Sall. Cat. 47. 4. 

* Cf. the discussion above, which is substantiated by the misgivings of 
Weynand and Valgiglio. 

5 Broughton, op. cit. i. 575. 

6 Ibid. ii. 62, 70; E. Badian, op. cit. 335. 

7 Cic. Verr. ii. 36. 88 ff. 

8 Ibid. 46. 113. This hospitality could only have been given to Marius en 
route to Africa, as he returned via Elba, Corsica, and Sardinia to 'Telamon; see 
Passerini, op. cit. 373 f. 
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Plutarch says that Marius had to put in at Eryx for water. The Roman 
quaestor of the neighbourhood was on the alert and almost captured 
him, killing sixteen of the watering party. This is the only landfall 
of Marius in Sicily which Plutarch records. Governors of Sicily had 
two quaestors, based on Lilybaeum and Syracuse. The one Plutarch 
mentions would be the quaestor from Lilybaeum. Neither quaestor’s 
name is known, and the incident is improbable in view of the pro-Marian 
partisanship of the governor. The incident is, moreover, not recorded 
elsewhere. It is, however, possible that, after coasting from Thermae to 
the western tip of Sicily, Marius decided to take on water there at Eryx, 
where there was a famous temple to Venus and a favourite Roman resort, 
and then sail direct for the mainland of Africa. As the town was a 
regular port of call a quaestor might well have been nearby, and might 
well have acted upon the directions of the central governmert without 
consulting his governor. 

Marius’ movements in Africa, where he made his next landfall, are in- 
comprehensible without a clear statement of his clientela there. This was 
as follows. Veterans had been settled in the towns of Thibaris, Thubur- 
nicha, and Uchi Maius, the island of Cercina, and the regions of the 
Bagradas valley and the Saltus. The Gaetulians had been given some 
allotments of land in the region of Syrtis Minor in the south of the 
Roman province, west of the area extending from Hadrumetum to 
Thaenae.! The Numidian king Hiempsal was the son of Gauda, who 
had been befriended by Marius in 108? and made king of eastern 
Numidia at the end of the war. Hiempsal was a docile vassal and had 
sent assistance to Rome in the Social War. Marius could thus rely on 
his veterans, settled in the Bagradas area, the Gaetulians, settled near 
the Syrtes, and the Numidian king. 

In making a landfall at Meninx Marius probably had several motives. 
It was adjacent to the island of Cercina, where he had settled some of 
his veterans, and it may have also been settled with veterans, for our 
information on these settlements, which seem to have been extensive, 
is fragmentary. It lay off a coast where there was a large Gaetulian 
community, settled by and loyal to Marius. It had an important har- 
bour ;* and the commercial element, as opposed to the large landowners, 


1 Broughton, op. cit. i. 565, n.3; A.#.A. lii (1948), 323; T. Frank, An 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, i. 219, iv. 4, 19; A.¥.P. xlvii (1926), 55, 
lviii (1937), 90; A. Grenier, C.R. Acad. Inscr. (1950), 352; Auct. B. Afr. 32, 
35, 56. 

3 ‘Sell. Jug. 65. 1-4. 3 CAH. ix. 130, 279. 

+ Valgiglio, op. cit. 190. 
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man might, when separated by sea from the local officers of the central 
ured government, as in Aenaria, disregard its decree out of sympathy with 
dfall the Marians. Marius need expect no hostile acts from the magistrates. 
had More than this, he could find out, from this safe base, how Roman 
arch interests in the mainland regarded his outlawry. 

tor's The news appeared good. The younger Marius, along with one of 
arian the Granii, Cethegus, Albinovanus, and Laetorius,' had gone to Hiem- 
psal to ask his aid, and they were being treated with great respect by the 
ae to king.? The governor Sextilius, a praetor, had not been in the ranks of 
IX, Marius’ following or those of his opponents. He had let some Marians 
sort, reach Hiempsal. At a distance from the home government, and intimi- 
fas 8 dated by Marius’ clientela, he could be expected to ignore the decree of 
night outlawry.3 


hout Consequently Marius set out for the mainland and landed at Carthage. 
; At this time it was not a wilderness of ruins but a thriving community, 
ci centred round Gaius Gracchus’ colony of Iunonia, a project which the 


3 Was Senate had not been able to render abortive.*+ Its foundation members 
bur- had commercial and popularis interests. The effect of the veteran settle- 
ments on Africa had been an increase in agricultural productivity and 
some an expansion of urban life. Carthage was the commercial centre of the 
Bagradas valley area. Based here, Marius could expect sympathy from 
m to the townsfolk and support from his clientela, which he could proceed 
who to organize. 


stern Marius was, however, in ignorance of Hiempsal’s true attitude. The 
| had latter’s son, Adherbal, was a hostage at Rome,’ and the father was in 
ly on consequence obedient to the dictates of the home government rather 
near than those of clientela. Moreover, Sulla seems to have been more success- 

ful than Marius in his dealings with African potentates ;° and his recent 
‘ives. success would make others than Bocchus look more and more to him. 


ne of So, though he did not know quite what to do with the younger Marius 
F Our and his associates, Hiempsal entertained them royally but kept detaining 


sive, them on various pretexts when they wished to leave. The Marians 
ulian realized that this boded ill for them but could see no way of escape. 
har- Sulpicius probably knew of this through diplomatic channels. He 


ners, in a difficult position. If he even arrested, let alone executed, Marius, 
there would probably be civil disturbances on the part of the wealthy 
Marian settlers and the Gaetulians, who were very loyal to Marius and 


r. 32 ? Appian, B.C. i. 62. 5. 2 Plut. Marius 40. 5. 
3 Plutarch, ibid. 40. 3, indicates that Marius expected him to do so. 
+ T. Frank, op. cit. iv. 9; G. Bloch and J. Carcopino, op. cit. 249, 252, 259 f. 
5 S. Gsell, op. cit. vii. 276, nn. 4 f. 6 Plut. Sulla 3. 1-3, 5. 1, 6. 1. 
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had been approached by him.' Encouraged in his resolution to carry 
out the home government’s command by the adherence of Hiempsal— 
he could depend on Bocchus’ support—Sulpicius came to a compromise 
decision. Consequently his envoy presented himself before Marius at 
Carthage. The rhetoric of the schools has represented this meeting in 
the most paradoxical of terms, creating a debating-scene on the transi- 
toriness of human power in the shell of Carthage between Marius and 
the envoy. Moderns regard the whole incident as suspect: if Sextilius 
wanted to carry out the decree why should he warn Marius?? As has 
been shown, Carthage was a flourishing city, likely to be sympathetic 
to Marius, and Sextilius hardly dared enforce the decree. Hence the 
ultimatum, in which the governor declared his intention of treating 
Marius as a public enemy if he entered the province of Africa. This 
decision, incidentally, meant the end of Sextilius’ career, for it pleased 
neither Marians nor Sulla. Sextilius did not hold another public office, 

Meanwhile the younger Marius and his companions made their escape 
from Hiempsal.3 Marius was a handsome young man, and a houri from 
the king’s harem fell in love with him and undertook to help his party 
escape. Marius at first hesitated, not out of prudery, as Plutarch suggests 
—for he seems to have been a lascivious young man*—but suspecting 
a trap on the king’s part.5 Then, seeing there was no other way of escape, 
he put his trust in the girl. He was not deceived. While at Hiempsal’s 
court he seems to have been informed of his father’s movements. At all 
events, he now went straight to where the latter was, on the coast 
opposite Cercina among his Gaetulian friends. 

Father and son met, and upon hearing his son’s news Marius decided 
to remove forthwith to his veteran stronghold, the island of Cercina off 
the coast. They were only just in time, for as they sailed away a squadron 
of Hiempsal’s cavalry arrived upon the scene in pursuit of the younger 
Marius. Popular legend embroidered this narrow escape with yet 


t Cf. Cic. Dom. 8. 20. The only request for aid specifically mentioned is the 
younger Marius’ mission to Hiempsal (Plut. Marius 40. 2). The Gaetulians were 
the obvious target for another such request. 

2 Weynand, R.E. Supplbd. vi. 1415, s.v. ‘Marius’. 

3 Orosius (v. 19. 8) intimates that Marius secured the release of his son by 
pressure. This seems unlikely in view of Marius’ lack of organized support at 
this time. Orosius’ account here is faulty in other respects (e.g. he has the 
younger Marius imprisoned in Utica, which must be incorrect), and he probably 
is confused, as Gsell states (op. cit. vii. 278, n. 1). At all events, Plutarch 
(Marius 40. 6) and Appian (B.C. i. 62. 5) both state that the Marian prisoners 
outwitted Hiempsal and escaped. 

4 Plut. Marius 46. 6. 5 Valgiglio, op. cit. 188. 

6 Implied also by Appian, B.C. i. 62. 4. 
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another portent: upon seeing two scorpions fighting, Marius and his 
following had boarded the inevitable fisherman’s boat and escaped in 
the nick of time.! 

Securely based on Cercina, Marius proceeded to recruit a force from 
the neighbouring Gaetulians? and from his veterans settled in Africa.’ 
Passerini rejects this part of the African adventures on the ground that 
if Sextilius and Hiempsal wished to execute Marius they would not have 
allowed him contact with the mainland and the recruiting of a private 
army.* Actually Marius, in a haven on an island among a large group 
of landowners whom he had himself settled, with an even larger similar 
group situated along the coast before his island, and with a third similar 
group in the centre of the province, could not readily be dealt with by 
Sextilius. So the governor and the satellite king Hiempsal merely made an 
appearance of carrying out the Senate’s instructions by ordering Marius 
out of the province and by giving no assistance to his son respectively. 
They thereupon turned a blind eye to discreet recruitment at a distance. 

Marius speedily raised a force of one thousand men. Plutarch (alone) 
describes some of them as Moors.5 They probably were, in the sense 
that they were recruited from peoples living in Africa. But five hundred 
were Italians. These can hardly have all been Marian fugitives 
from Rome and their slaves:? there is no mention of a wholesale Marian 
exodus from Rome, and Marius’ faction was vigorous there in his 
absence. To make sense of Plutarch, these five hundred men should 
be regarded as recruits from the body of Marian veterans settled in the 
province and their sons. The remaining five hundred were Numidian 
cavalry.° Plutarch talks of ‘Moors’, but his terminology regarding Moor 
and Numidian is notoriously inexact.'® Nothing is said of it in the 
sources, but Marius must have raised a fairly considerable fleet to 
transport this force to Italy. 

Meanwhile Marius’ partisans had been working in Rome to secure 
his recall. Wealthy members of the faction and many rich women 
spared no pains or expense in their intrigues, which were partly directed 
against the persons of the consuls of 88, and which actually endangered 
their lives.'' One of the consuls of 87, Cinna, was won over at the cost, 


! Plut. Marius 40. 6 f. 2 Cf. S. Gsell, op. cit. vii. 278, n. 5. 

3 Plut. Marius 41. 2. 4+ Op. cit. 374 f., n. 1. 

5 Marius 41. 3; this is unlikely in view of Bocchus’ hostility. 

6 Cf. Appian, B.C. i. 67. 2. 

7 So Appian, l.c.; Passerini, op. cit. 374; Bennett, Cinna and his Times, 
p. 11 and n. 54. 8 Appian, B.C. i. 63. 2. 9 Passerini, op. cit. 374, n. 2. 

10 Cf. Caes. 53, Marc. 30, Cat. Ma. 26, Pomp. 12, Sert. 27. 

™ Appian, B.C. i. 63. 2 f. 
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it was believed, of three hundred talents' to support the cause of the 
friends of the exiles and that of the Italian leaders, who had now joined 
them and were co-operating with them.? Cinna secretly incited a tribune, 
M. Vergilius, to bring an accusation against Sulla, probably for having 
illegally procured the death of Sulpicius without trial. Sulla thereupon 
left for Greece. As Sulla had chosen to let the case go by default, the 
legal consequence was that his annulment of Sulpicius’ legislation and 
his bill of outlawry were called in question. Cinna proceeded to summon 
all new citizens to Rome. He proposed to move a bill that would 
distribute them throughout the thirty-five tribes, and then another that 
would recall the exiles.3 

The other consul, Octavius, had his tribunes veto the first bill. A 
brawl ensued between the old and the new citizens. Octavius, with an 
organized following of armed men, fell upon the new citizens and 
massacred them. Cinna, after unsuccessfully calling upon the slaves, 
fled from the city with the six tribunes who supported him. The Senate 
thereupon deposed him from office and outlawed him, an act that was 
both unconstitutional and without parallel.* Merula was elected in his 
place. This was a political trick: as Flamen Dialis Merula could not look 
upon a corpse or enter the presence of an army; Octavius became in 
effect sole consul.5 

Cinna was not pursued, and moved southwards raising men and money 
from Italian communities. He won over the legion Sulla had left 
besieging Nola, and continued his appeals for men and money among 
the southern Italians in the insignia of a consul. With eleven legions 
behind him, he moved on Rome. The city was prepared for a siege. The 
government had two armies in Italy: Metellus’ was engaged with the 
Samnites and could not be moved; the other was under the command 
of Pompeius Strabo, who had instigated the murder of Pompeius Rufus 
when the latter was sent to succeed him in command. Strabo was 
summoned to defend Rome. His arrival more or less coincided with 
Cinna’s. He did not, however, attack Cinna, but remained inactive, 
letting it be known that he would side with whichever faction promised 
him another consulship. Neither would do this, and in the meantime 
Cinna’s strength kept growing.® 

It was at this point that Marius arrived. He had decided to move 


t Appian, B.C. i. 64. 3. 

2 Bennett, op. cit. 6. 

3 Ibid. 7. * Ibid. 8. 
5 C.A.H. ix. 262. 

6 Bennett, op. cit. 9-11. 
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when he heard about the siege of Rome'—Cinna seems to have been 
in contact with Marius while the latter was in Africa.2 Marius had 
intended a counter-stroke in Sulla’s style from the outset, but had then 
no army, and so had been awaiting his opportunity in Cercina.s He 
gradually got a force together there, and the illegal actions of Octavius 
gave him a fair-seeming cause for a return under arms. Cinna seems 
to have invited the exiles to join him, but without consulting even his 
senior officers.* 

When he left Cercina with his force Marius had travelled over the 
route Piombino—Elba—Corsica—Sardinia to put in at Telamon in Etruria. 
This route avoided the clashes which a coasting voyage via Sicily and 
along Italy might have entailed. It also accounts for the small following 
Marius had when he landed.’ Moreover, it took him via his veteran 
colony on Corsica® to Etruria where he had many supporters (Sulla 
was later to punish it with four colonies’). Telamon seems to have been 
a rallying-point for the outlaws: Brutus joined Marius there. Marius 
sent word to Cinna offering to obey him in everything as consul. While 
waiting for Cinna’s reply he proclaimed freedom for the slaves, recruited 
the sturdiest of the free smallholders of the region, who flocked to meet 
him, and in a few days had a large force and forty ships. 

The pause at Telamon cannot have occurred because Marius was 
deciding whether to join Octavius or Cinna. Cinna had been backed 
throughout by the factio Mariana in Rome, had been in touch with 
Marius dufing his exile, and had invited him to return. Moreover, 
Marius’ activities imply a pre-arranged battle-plan: his force moved on 
Rome from the north—Cinna had come from the south—absorbing into 
his army all the man-power which the Senate might otherwise have 
called on. Even while waiting he raised in a few days the fleet which 
was to play a vital part in the siege of Rome already in progress. Marius 
waited because, as always, his actions were marked by a formal legality.'° 
It should be said that this applies to Cinna also, against whom to date 
the constitution had been worked, technically speaking, by Octavius and 
his faction. Marius awaited recognition by the true consul. 


? Plut. Marius 41. 2; Appian, B.C. i. 67. 2. 

? Valgiglio, op. cit. 192, 194. 3 Appian, B.C. i. 62. 6. 

* Plut. Sert. 5; Vell. ii. 20. 5; Livy Epit. lxxxix; Auct. Vir. Jil. 67. 6; 
possibly Diod. xxxvii. 29. 3, TH Ka8d5q; Valgiglio op. cit. 193 f.; 
Bennett, op. cit. 12. 5 Passerini, op. cit. 374. 

6 Broughton, op. cit. i. 578, n. 4; A.¥.A. lii (1948), 327 and n. 22. Sulla 
later planted a colony there: T. Frank, op. cit. i. 220. 

7 'T. Frank, l.c.; E. Badian, op. cit. 335, 346. ® Bennett, op. cit. 11. 

Valgiglio, op. cit. 11. Cf. A. N. Sherwin-White, ¥.R.S. xlvi (1956), 9. 
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Cinna accepted his offer and named Marius proconsul, offering the 
insignia of that office. Now Sulpicius’ law transferring the Mithridatic 
command from Sulla to Marius had apparently given Marius this status.! 
Cinna therefore was merely officially recognizing this office as still in 
existence, since Sulla’s method of terminating it was of doubtful legality. 
The compact between Marius and Cinna seems to have rested simply 
on self-interest on both sides; Sertorius’ opposition to it? shows that 
Cinna’s senior commanders were no party to it. Cinna, embroiled in 
civil war, would secure the benefit of Marius’ military ability? and the 
following which his prestige could raise. By giving him the Mithridatic 
command he would be free for the future from military interference in 
the field of politics. Marius would obtain his revenge and the Eastern 
command he longed for.* The compact, however, was not made as 
between equals. Cinna was the dominant party: in the subsequent 
fighting only Cinna negotiated with the enemy unilaterally;5 at the 
surrender of Rome Cinna conducted negotiations, with Marius in a 
subordinate position ;* Cinna executed some of Marius’ following appar- 
ently without consulting him during the occupation of Rome;7 and the 
generality of sources attributes to Cinna the responsibility for the 
“Marian Massacres’.® 

Marius, adhering as always to formal legality, said that these trappings 
of office did not suit his circumstances, i.e. that the sentence of outlawry 
overrode the previous conferment, under the Sulpician law, of the pro- 
consulship. Naturally harsh and savage of countenance? with piercing 
eyes,!° he now presented a dreadful appearance. An old man of seventy, 
he moved with slow steps. His hair had remained uncut since the day 
of his outlawry, and he was dressed in filthy rags."' His intention seems 
to have been that of winning a following out of pity and indignation that 
the saviour of Italy should be reduced to such a plight. But although 
he appeared a shattered wreck of a man he was more terrifying than 
ever, and seemed to have gained in spiritual stature by his ordeal." 

1 Broughton, op. cit. ii. 42 and 45, n. 8. 2 Plut. Sert. 5. 

3 Cf. Valgiglio, op. cit., 195 f. + Bennett, op. cit. 12. 

5 Ibid. 21. 6 Plut. Marius 43. 1. 

7 Appian, B.C. i. 74. 4; cf. Bennett, op. cit. 30, n. 31. 8 Ibid. 31. 

® Plut. Marius 2. 1; cf. L. Goldscheider, Roman Portraits (London, 1940), 
No. 40. 10 Plut. Marius 39. 2. 

11 [bid. 41. 4, Appian, B.C. i. 67. 3. 12 Valgiglio, op. cit. 194 f. 

13 Plut. Marius 41. 4, Flor. iii. 21. 10, Cic. Dom. 8. 19. There is no indication 
in the sources of mental unbalance. Plutarch’s picture of a mental breakdown 
(Marius 45. 2—7) in 87 is unsubstantiated elsewhere, and is unsound because 


argued from unhistorical grounds; cf. “The Death of Marius’ in Acta Classica, 
i (1958) 117-20. 
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Marius marched through Etruria towards Rome with his miniature 
fleet accompanying him off the coast, recruiting Italians by pathetic 
appeals and promises to help them win citizenship, and enlisting slaves 
by breaking open ergastula and providing the inmates with weapons. 
He had a full legion when he joined Cinna. His bodyguard of picked 
slaves came partly from these Etrurian slaves, partly from those who 
left Rome in answer to Cinna’s proclamation of freedom to slave 
deserters. Marius grimly termed these creatures his ‘Bardaei’—‘Spiked 
Boots’. 

His arrival before Rome marked the turning-point of the siege. All 
troops were now pooled and divided into four armies under Cinna, 
Marius, Carbo, and Sertorius. Since only Cinna, and possibly Marius, 
had the imperium, the latter two were probably legates. Marius received 
three legions and kept his fleet. It is unlikely that he had less than a 
quarter of the Cinnan forces, which probably amounted to twelve legions. 
Cinna and Carbo now encamped in the Ager Vaticanus, to the west of 
the river. Sertorius was above the city, on the east of the river, between 
the city and Pompeius’ camp. He bridged the river to prevent supplies 
from reaching Pompeius. Marius, operating below the city on the right 
bank and along the seaboard and river with his fleet, was most active. 
He bridged the river and captured Ostia, the warehouse town of the 
seaboard, taking it through the treachery of Valerius, the commander 
of cavalry, and sacking it. 

Strabo now attacked Sertorius, who was inferior in numbers because 
the Cinnan troops were mostly on the right bank. An inconclusive battle 
resulted, both sides losing 6,000 men. Cinna then tried to subvert Strabo’s 
army, but only 800 went over. Meanwhile the Cinnan commander, 
Marius Gratidianus, had defeated Servilius, the senatorial commander, 
near Ariminum. Deprived of help from this quarter, the Senate offered 
the citizenship to all Italian communities defeated in the Social War. Less 
than sixteen cohorts of such Italians were raised by this offer. Metellus was 
told to make peace with the Samnites, but their terms were too humiliat- 
ing for acceptance ;? he was then instructed to leave a small retaining force 
and come to Rome. Cinna and Marius, however, granted the Samnite 
terms. The Samnites overwhelmed the retaining force and joined the 
Cinnans. 

A combined attack by the four Cinnan commanders resulted in the 


1 Bennett, op. cit. 30 and 23, n. 112. 
2 Citizenship for themselves and all who had deserted to them; possession 
of all plunder taken in war; return of all deserters by the Romans, coupled 
with retention on their own part of all captives. 
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capture of the Ianiculum, into which Marius had been admitted by the 
treachery of its commander, Appius Claudius. Strabo joined in the 
fighting and they were driven out with heavy losses (7,000 men). These 
might have been heavier, but Strabo put a stop to the pursuit. He wanted 
a consulship in the subsequent year, and did not wish the fighting to 
end before the elections. 

A pestilence now set in in both camps, but especially among the 
crowded and undernourished defending troops. Octavius lost 6,000 men, 
and Strabo, who perished himself, 11,000. After the defeat on the 
Ianiculum, and possibly to avoid the pestilence, the Cinnan forces retired 
from the immediate vicinity of Rome. The river was blocked above and 
below the city. Marius now took the towns of the south and blocked 
the Appian Way. 

The senatorial forces under Octavius, Metellus, and Crassus had 
marched out and occupied the Alban Mount. Upon Metellus’ arrival 
they desired him to take command; when he refused, many deserted. 
Subsequently, when he led the troops out for battle, they shouted a 
friendly greeting to the enemy and were greeted in return. Metellus led 
them back into their camp and opened negotiations with Cinna. Octavius 
accused him of treachery, and so he withdrew from Rome. Meanwhile 
Cinna’s heralds had entered Rome and offered freedom to all slaves who 
would join him; many did. Fimbria, one of the Cinnan commanders, 
repulsed all Crassus’ attempts to bring on a battle. There was a great 
scarcity of food in Rome, and desertions became so frequent that the 
Senate had to negotiate.! 

Cinna demanded recognition as consul as a preliminary condition to 
any negotiation. Merula consequently abdicated voluntarily,” but time 
was lost during which a stream of citizens flowed out to Cinna’s camp. 
Now confident in his strength, Cinna did not wait for his envoy’s return, 
but came and encamped close to the walls. Envoys came again, this 
time hailing him as consul, and invited Cinna and Marius within, asking 
only that Cinna should swear to refrain from bloodshed. Cinna made 
the equivocal promise that he would not willingly be the cause of any 
man’s death, but refused to give an oath, and specifically declined to 
accept responsibility for the safety of Octavius.+ Marius stood by the 
consul’s chair, saying nothing and looking on grimly. 

The Cinnan forces immediately entered the city, and Cinna without 

1 C.A.H. ix. 262-4; G. Bloch and J. Carcopino, op. cit. 399-402; Bennett 
op. cit. 21 f. 


2 Appian, B.C. i. 69. 4 f., Diod. xxxviii. 3, Vell. ii. 22. 2. 
3 Appian, B.C. i. 70. 1. + Bennett, op. cit. 21 f. 
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more ado sent Censorinus on ahead with a troop of horsemen and orders 
to execute Octavius.’ Marius, however, stood by the gates, asserting 
with awful, smiling dissimulation that he was banished from his country 
by law, and that, if his presence was desired, the vote of outlawry must 
be rescinded by another, since he was a law-abiding man returning to 
a free city. He may have been motivated by the revengeful desire to 
force the Assembly which had voted for his outlawry to demand his 
return. He must, however, have seen the necessity to legalize the position 
of himself and the other ten remaining outlaws.” The tribunes assembled 
the people, and Cinna formally proposed the return of the outlaws. Only 
Plutarch reports that Marius did not await the conclusion of the voting. 
It is improbable that Marius would neglect the formalities when he had 
no need to fear the outcome, especially in view of his habitual puncti- 
liousness over points of law. A day after Cinna,+ Marius entered Rome. 
His outlawry was at length at an end, and his dignitas restored. 


Postscript. I have recently read A. Passerini’s ‘Epigrafia Mariana’, 
Athenaeum, xvii (1939), 54-77, and C. Lanzani’s Storia Interna di Roma 
negli anni 87-82 a. Chr., Parte prima: Jl VII Consolato di Mario 
(Torino, 1907), and I find that some of the conclusions in this article 
have been anticipated. In the course of a detailed study of Cicero’s 
evidence (‘Cicero’s Picture of Marius’, Wiener Studien, \xxiii (1960), 
83-122) it became clear that the visit to Sthenius should be dated to 
Marius’ return trip from Africa (cf. p. 113). For further discussion, 
based on the present article, see The Career of C. Marius, An Inaugural 
Lecture given to the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
(O.U.P., 1961), X: Marius’ Flight and Exile. 

? Appian, B.C. i. 71. 5, Vell. l.c., Cic. Tusc. 5. 19. 55, Ascon. in Cic. Scaur. 
p. 21; Bennett, op. cit. 25. 
2 Valgiglio, op. cit. 202. 
3 Bennett, op. cit. 22 and n. 111. 
* G. Bloch and J. Carcopino, op. cit. 402. 
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ODYSSEUS AND THE DOGS 
By J. B. HAINSWORTH 


S Odysseus first approached the steading of Eumaios he met witha 
hazard familiar to many later travellers: 


8° iSov Kuves 
EZeTO KepSoouvn, Sé of Extrece xE1pds. 
EvOa Kev © TAP ceikéAiov GAyos. 
(Od. xiv. 29-32) 


It is pardonable, in view of the peril said to confront Odysseus, that 
scholars’ elucidation of these lines has been by hearsay and paraphrase 
rather than field observation, and so is inconclusive. Thus the ancient 
scholiast on line 31 unhelpfully reports puoikév gao1 elven 
&vOpatrois Trpds KUVav TO Kai 
Thy ds pt EritiBépevov. A thousand years later Eustathios 
can only repeat this with additional lively detail, 66ev ToUs Kuvas &viéven 
Tov Tois Gs Kai EyyicavTds TroTe Kal dogpnoapévous, 
ols Kal Kal ef Kal 
TO Tijs Extrvotis &bpouv Erréxouev.! 

More recent commentators (Ameis-Hentze-Cauer, Monro, Stan- 
ford), after noting that Eumaios had a less subtle remedy, tovs péiv 
6yoKArjoas KUvas GAAUSis GAAov | Trukvijow 
(ll. 35-36), are content to refer with some incredulity to other passages 
attesting the same defence. Aristotle illustrates the psychological fact, if 
such it is, that anger is not exercised against ToUs Totreivoupévous by the 
behaviour of dogs, Sdaxvovtes Kavizgovtas.2 The elder Pliny 
concurs, ‘impetus eorum [i.e. canum] et saeuitia mitigatur ab homine 
considente humi’;} and Plutarch quotes Od. xiv. 30-31 to illustrate 
the UynAdv ppdvnua of the hound, which will attack only worthy 
antagonists.* 

As it happens, the Odyssey may be taken to contain an authentic piece 
of peasant lore without recourse to these writers, who may be leaning on 
its authority rather than supporting it. The ferocity of Balkan watch- 
dogs is widely attested in travellers’ tales, and so also (but less widely) 
is the Odyssean trick to ward them off. Thus Colonel W. Mure, always 

* Commentaries, 1749. 42. 2 Rhet. 138024. 
3 HN. viii. 146. + Mor. 970 e. 
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alert for a Homeric parallel, reports in his Tour of Greece (1842), i. 100, 
that when a tourist complained to a shepherd after being set upon by his 
dogs, “The old man replied that it was his own fault for not taking the 
customary precaution in such an emergency; that he ought to have 
stopped and sat down, until some person whom the animals knew came 
to rescue him . . .; that if any person in such a predicament will simply 
seat himself on the ground, laying aside his weapon of defence, the dogs 
will also squat in a circle round him; that as long as he remains quiet, 
they will follow his example; but that as soon as he rises and moves for- 
ward they will renew their assault.’ However, in consequence of the 
tendency to view the efficacy of Odysseus’ manceuvre with more doubt 
than faith, no serious suggestions seem to have been made in answer to 
the question why si*ting down should be successful at all. The psycho- 
logical observations of Aristotle and Plutarch may be quickly discounted 
as instances of that anthropocentric fallacy to which naturalists have 
always been prone. The question would be more satisfactorily answered 
if it could be shown that the action of sitting down, or some part of that 
action, set in motion an instinctive pattern of behaviour in the dog, in 
this case to respond in a friendly, or at least not hostile, fashion. 
With its overlay of domesticity the modern dog is not always a suit- 
able animal for the study of natural instincts, but the Odyssey may be 
strikingly illuminated by observations of the behaviour of the wolf. It is 
a commonplace that the classical scholar must expect instruction from 
unexpected sources, and such sources are the more valuable through lack 
of bias if the authors are unaware of the relevance of their point. Mrs. 
L. Chrysler and her recent book Arctic Wild (London, 1959) fulfil these 
conditions. The author and her husband were commissioned to photo- 
graph wild life in Alaska, and to facilitate their work reared and (a bold 
and perhaps original course) ived with two, and later five, wolf-cubs in 
natural conditions and virtual freedom. A characteristic pattern of be- 
haviour is described, the ‘wolf smile’ (p. 81): ‘She [“Lady’, one of the 
wolves] humped her back like an inverted smile. She sleeked her ears 
into her fur and tossed her big fore-paws gaily to either side as well as 
back and forth.... Nearing Chrys [the author’s husband] she pro- 
duced the most bewitching part of the smile; she tilted her head aside 
and lifted her opposite fore-paw high, as if entreating friendliness.’ 
Part of this behaviour is the gesture often reported as ‘presenting the 
throat to the enemy’.' This, however, as may be seen in the zoological 
garden, terminates rather than forestalls a hostile encounter, and the full 


! For this and similar gestures see Konrad Lorenz’s amusing and fascinating 
book, King Solomon’s Ring, ch. xii, where their biological function is explained. 
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smile is only witnessed where the animal is free to encounter strangers, 
Lifting the paw and placing it, as the wolves also did, over the shoulder 
of the greeted animal is a familiar canine gesture, and shows that both 
dogs and wolves have at least some of this behaviour in common.' The 
Chryslers also discovered that other animals than wolves can make a 
recognizable smile. ‘Out on the tundra’, they report (p. 82), ‘the most 
reassuring gesture we could make to the little wolves, doubtfully watch- 
ing as we approached, was to do a wolf smile ourselves. We crouched, el- 
bows to sides, and flipped forearms sideways. A wolf reads the lowering 
of your elevation as friendliness. . . . They took the crouch and arm flip 
as our regular recognition sign. They smiled and tossed their own 
paws sideways and ran to us.’ On comparing this with the Odyssey it is 
clear that, like the crouch, Odysseus’ sitting down? provides the essential 
‘sign-stimulus’ of lowered height, and his throwing aside his stick may be 
likened to the Chryslers’ ‘arm flip’. He made a ‘wolf smile’ of sorts, and 
was entitled to expect nothing worse than the familiarities detailed by 
Eustathios. 

The xepSoowvn of Odysseus may be thus explained and defended. 
None the less the poet assumes that it would have been without avail 
but for the prompt arrival of Eumaios. The inconsistency need not be 
deprecated. That would be to apply the standards of criticism appro- 
priate for a self-conscious written literature to an archaic epic, whose 
immediate ancestry, as both comparative and internal evidence show, is 
a tradition of oral recitation and improvisation.? Such literature is 
tolerant of inconsistency in detail. Its material is in large measure tra- 
ditional, and the familiarity of topics is allowed to outweigh incongru- 
ence in their combination. Achilles may throw his massive thrusting 
spear.* Hektor may begin a three-mile run to Troy chafing his neck and 
ankles with a body-shield elsewhere conceived as a bossed targe.5 Thus 
Odysseus may know a trick against dogs, and still be in mortal peril 

t It may be asked whether Greek watchdogs were ever, like the Arctic husky, 
permitted to cross with wolves. In classical times wolf hybrids are reported 
from Egypt, Ethiopia, Gaul, Cyprus, Kyrene, and Greece itself by various 
sg aa Hist. Anim. 607°2, Diod. Sic. iii. 35, Poll. v. 40, Pliny, H.N. 
viii. 148). 

- The term &eTo may well as a generic word cover crouching or squatting; 
cf, Upizavov, Eur. Phoen. 1382, of men crouching under shields. 

3 J. A. Notopoulos, ‘Parataxis in Homer: a new approach to Homeric criti- 
cism’, Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc. \xxx (1959), 1-23, has a useful preliminary 


study, correcting many of the assumptions that h: ze been so destructive to 
Homer in the past. 


* Contrast J]. xix. 386-7 with xx. 273. 
5 Jl. vi. 117. Hektor’s shield is a round targe in (for example) JI. xiii. 192. 
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until they are dispersed with stones. Both incidents doubtless were 
familiar topics, and both, typically, are employed. The loss in logic, 
which in recitation may often escape notice, is counterbalanced by a gain 
in liveliness, interest, and wealth of detail. 


WHAT DID I DREAM? 


Wuat did I dream? I do not know— 
The fragments fly like chaff. 

Yet, strange, my mind was tickled so 
I cannot help but laugh. 


Pull the curtains close again, 
Tuck me grandly in; 
Must a world of humour wane 

Because birds begin 


Complaining in a fretful tone, 
Rousing me from sleep— 

The finest entertainment known, 
And given rag-cheap? 


ROBERT GRAVES 


VERSION 


Quos hac nocte iocos ridens, quae somnia uidi? 
nescio, nam paleae more fugata uolant. 

sic tamen ista meam ualuerunt tangere mentem, 
nunc quoque uti risu corpora quassa tremant. 

i puer et clausa tenebras mihi redde fenestra, 
sterne recomposito pallia lapsa toro: 

num tales periere ioci, quod mane uolucres 
incipiunt questus, improba turba, suos? 

et quales fuerunt! misero quis crederet umquam 
posse homini tantum tam bene munus emi? 


Peterhouse, Cambridge E. J. KENNEY 


(‘What did I Dream?’, from Collected Poems 1959, published by Cassell & Co., 
is reprinted here by kind permission of the author.) 
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THE ORIGINS OF GREEK DRAMA 


A Summary of the Evidence! and a Comparison with Early 
English Drama 


By N. P. MILLER 


ARIOUS difficulties beset the scholar investigating the origins of 

Greek drama. The ancient evidence is fragmentary, sometimes 
unreliable, and often difficult to interpret; Greek drama is the original 
drama,? and from those to whom dramatic representation is a common- 
place a real effort of imagination is required in dealing with its possible 
origins and early history; and scholars of a previous age, writing under 
the influence of early anthropological studies and their generation’s 
innate notion of progress as ordered and inevitable, have sometimes be- 
devilled the whole investigation. Not all of these difficulties can be 
removed, nor are they without their compensating advantages. Anthropo- 
logy can provide very interesting and suggestive parallels, and can help 
us to see significance where we might otherwise have missed it; and ritual 
no doubt has much to do with the beginnings of drama. But in attempt- 
ing to explain the existence of the great drama of fifth-century Greece, 
we should do well to view with suspicion any theory which traces a 
direct and merely thickening line from primitive ritual to Aeschylus or 
Aristophanes,3 and regards the plays not as dramas but as interesting 
sources of evidence for primitive ‘survivals’. The more new facts about 
the origins (the plural is used with intent) of drama become known, the 
more complex these origins appear; and however much an artist is in- 
fluenced (as he must be) by the conventions and inheritance of his own 
age, we should remember that that inheritance will include conscious 
intelligence and individual genius, as well as primitive ritual and super- 
stition. 

1 The invaluable reviews by T. B. L. Webster and K. J. Dover in Fifty Years 
of Classical Scholarship (Oxford, 1954), 80-83 and 112-15, are mainly for the 
specialist. So far as I am aware, there is not in English any general discussion of 
the whole problem, and this paper is an attempt to supply one. 

2 There is no evidence for the existence of, e.g., Chinese, Indian, or Japanese 
drama as early as the fifth century B.c.; and Egyptian ritual did not develop into 
drama proper. 

3 As is done, e.g., in different ways by G. Murray (in J. E. Harrison, Themis, 
Cambridge, 1912, 341-63), W. Ridgeway (The Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 
1910), and F. M. Cornford (The Origin of Attic Comedy, London, 1914). 
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J. G. Herder, writing of another drama, said, ‘If we postulate a 
people . . . that has a desire to invent its own drama, the first questions 
would be: when? where? under what conditions? what is its raw 
material ?, and one does not need to prove that the invention will be and 
can be nothing but the result of these questions.’! This seems a sound 
and sensible starting-point; and it is a certain amount of sense and order 
that the question of the origins of Greek drama now requires. 

Our evidence for the raw material of drama is both literary and 
archaeological, and none of it is without difficulty. The literary evidence 
consists of the extant tragedies and comedies (which have to be treated 
with great caution as sources for original elements, for almost anything 
may be an immediate dramatic device and not a ‘survival’), the Poetics 
of Aristotle (who may himself be merely theorizing on the origins, but is 
at least a reputable scholar who had access to material now lost to us), 
and various references in writers ancient and medieval,? whose mean- 
ing is often disputed and who may be (especially the medieval ones) 
both unreliable and mistaken. As archaeological evidence we have vases 
of the sixth century B.c. from Athens, Sparta, and Corinth which show, 
variously, padded dancers who wear a costume like that cf fifth-century 
comedy and have some connexion with Dionysos, men dressed as 
women,’ men representing horses and their riders, and men wearing 
the sleeved chiton? and boots* which became part of the characteristic 
costume of Greek tragedy. There are also masks of the early sixth cen- 
tury from the sanctuary of Orthia in Sparta,® masks which probably 
belong to a ritualistic dance performed there, but which look very 
like the wrinkled old women known to us from Attic comedy and from 
Pollux’s description of its masks.!° 

From these sources we have the following information, which 


1 T owe this quotation to an article by R. Pascal in Modern Language Review 
(1941), 369-87, ‘On the Origins of the Liturgical Drama of the Middle Ages’. 

2 e.g. Herodotos v. 67 on tpayiKoi xopoi, the note on Arion in Suidas, and 
the information about Thespis. 

3 For further details see T. B. L. Webster, Greek Theatre Production (London, 
1956), 29-38, 129, 131-5. 

+ See A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy (Oxford, 
1927), Figs. 37-39; Webster, op. cit., Pl. 5: M. Bieber, History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater (Princeton, 1939), Fig. 83. 

5 Webster, op. cit., Pls. 3, 4. 

6 Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., Fig. 18. 

7 Id., Dramatic Festivals of Athens (Oxford, 1953), Fig. 162. 

8 Id., Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, Fig. 38. 

Tbid., Figs. 19-23. 

10 Pollux, iv. 150-1. 
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must be considered: that both tragedy and comedy contain Dorian 
elements ;! that tragedy develops from the improvisations of the &apyav 
of the dithyramb and comedy from those of the leaders of the phallic 
processions ;? that tragedy passed through an early satyric stage; that 
Thespis introduced the first actor into tragedy, won his first victory in 
Athens in 534 B.c., and tried various experiments in facial disguise ;* that 
choruses of men dressed as animals existed before comedy did; and that 
in the sixth century B.c. there were padded dancing choruses who appear 
to be connected with Dionysos and may represent satyrs. Many of these 
statements cannot be either proved or disproved, and must be judged by 
the standard of plausibility. Though many of them appear to be contra- 
dictory, they are not necessarily mutually exclusive. The origins of 
drama are clearly complex and the strands of its raw material may come 
from very divergent sources. 

That both Attic tragedy and Attic comedy contain Dorian elements 
is not now seriously disputed by anyone. The high quality of the lyrics, 
and the dramatic importance of the chorus in early tragedy, suggest a 
connexion with some already existing choral performance, and the 
literary dialect shows this to have been Dorian;5 Arion, according to the 
note in Suidas, put on some lyrical performance with a chorus, and 
Arion did most of his work in Dorian Corinth; Herodotos (v. 67), 
whatever the meaning of tpcayiKoio: xopoici, at least implies the 
existence of such choral performances in Dorian Sikyon early in the sixth 
century B.c. For comedy, though the philological claim recorded by 
Aristotle® is invalid, the evidence is equally strong. References in 
Aristophanes’ and Aristotle? make it fairly certain that in Megara, a 
Dorian city where from early in the sixth century an extreme democracy 
flourished, there existed a vulgar native farce, perhaps including mytho- 
logical burlesque; Epicharmos,® who lived and wrote in Dorian Sicily, 
wrote quite recognizable comedy (with actors, mythological burlesque, 

Arist. Poet. 144829 f. 2 Ibid. 1449%9 f. 3 Ibid. 1449%20 f. 

* The evidence is conveniently listed by Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, 
Tragedy, and Comedy, 97-100. 

5 Other explanations have been offered for the forms found in tragic lyric; 
but they are most probably Doric. See G. Bjérck, Alpha impurum (Uppsala, 
1950). 

% fue 144836 f. 7 Vesp. 57; Ach. 738. 

8 Eth. Nic. 1123°23 f.; Poet. 1448%31 f. 

° G. Kaibel, Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Berlin, 1958), 88f. Epi- 
charmos probably based his comedy on the farce apparently native to Dorian 
cities; and if he was in fact the first writer to connect such farcical scenes into a 


coherent plot, on a theme invented by himself, then his claim to be considered 
the ‘inventor’ of comedy is a strong one. 
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debates, horseplay, obscenity, and possibly a chorus) some twenty years 
before any Athenian did; and the archaeological evidence for what are 
obviously the ancestors of fifth-century comic masks and costume! is 
either Dorian or produced under the influence of Dorian artists. In 
effect, fragmentary and doubtfully interpreted as the evidence some- 
times is, the sheer weight and variety of it is too strong to admit of any 
real doubt that the Dorian claim to have ‘invented’ tragedy and comedy 
(in the sense of having contributed a fair proportion of their raw material) 
is firmly based. It is interesting that the Dorians’ contribution to tragedy 
was choral and lyric, while to comedy they gave actors and episodes. 

Did drama in fact develop from the improvisations of the leaders of 
the dithyramb and phallic songs? Pickard-Cambridge, in an exhaustive 
study,” has proved fairly conclusively that tragedy did not develop from 
the dithyramb which we know from Pindar and Bacchylides. But Aris- 
totle never said that it did. The most natural explanation of his mean- 
ing is that he sees in the improvisations by the tE&pywv of the dithyramb 
a part of the explanation of the beginnings of tragedy; and he may well 
be right. The classical dithyramb was a serious narrative on a divine 
or heroic theme, sung by a large chorus without an é&pywv, but the 
earliest known form of the dithyramb? was a riotous revel-song in honour 
of Dionysos, led by an é&pywv, who seems, on all the evidence,* to 
have been not a choir-leader but a soloist backed by a chorus. The 
references to this dithyramb suggest the type of performance where 
‘improvisation’ was likely to happen. Such improvisation by a soloist, 
‘answered’ by a chorus and performed in a kind of orgiastic frenzy, 
might well lead to ‘impersonation’ and so to the idea of individual 
representation, which is one of the essential elements of drama. The 
idea would be valid for tragedy, whether the subject-matter were suit- 
able or not; but in fact such orgiastic performances normally have a core 
of seriousness, and Aristotle’s careful separation of dithyramb and phallic 
song suggests that this core was here present. 

When and how the dithyramb lost its &a&pywv and changed its 
character canonly be conjectured. Butit seems reasonable to connect this 
with the literary activity of the sixth century, when Arion’ was formaliz- 
ing the dithyramb. His innovations would almost inevitably lead to the 
greater importance of the chorus and the greater seriousness of its sub- 
ject, and the improvising &&&pywv would depart to leave his influence 
elsewhere—i.e. as the first suggestion of an actor for the infant tragedy. 


' See above, p. 127. 2 Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, 123-9. 
3 Archilochos, Fr. 773 Epicharmos, Fr. 132. 
* eg. Homer, JI. xviii. 316, xxiv. 720-2 5 Hdt. i. 23; Suidas s.v. 
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The influence on comedy of oi &apyovtes Ta paAArKe is slightly 
different. The descriptions we have of phallic processions, both i6vpaAAo1 
and gaAAogdpo, are late,' but they almost certainly refer to per- 
formances known in Athens and earlier than drama.? These processions 
were not dramatic and the improvisations did not here contribute a 
purely dramatic element to comedy ; but we are told? that the paAAogdpor 
jeered at the spectators, and improvisation in such a context might well 
be the seed which produced the characteristic parabasis of fifth-century 
comedy. It is not a theory which can be proved, but it is sufficiently 
plausible to allow Aristotle’s statement to stand. of &&pyovtes Ta POAAIKe 
may well be one of the origins of comedy. 

The ‘early satyric stage’ of tragedy has caused much controversy. 
Pickard-Cambridge contended that tragedy did not develop from the 
satyr-play and that the latter was introduced about 500 B.c. by Pratinas.‘ 
Both of these contentions appear to be perfectly correct, but also ir- 
relevant. What Aristotle actually says is that tragedy ‘changed from a 
satyric stage’, i.e. that there are satyrs somewhere in its early history; 
and a good deal of evidence now suggests that there are. 

A number of vases’ from Athens, Sparta, and Corinth show padded 
dancers who formed a chorus and were connected with Dionysos. They 
are obviously performers, and sometimes the painter portrays them as 
such, sometimes in the characters they are representing. But in spite 
of this confusion the picture is fairly clear: the padded dancers appear 
with satyrs or in contexts where they must surely be satyrs;° they appear 
with Dionysos, or showing emblems connected with him;7 they have a 
leader who could easily become an actor. They do not resemble the 
satyr-actors of the fifth-century satyr-play whose costume,° it would 
appear, was invented to suit the new form of play. But they none the 
less form a pre-dramatic chorus of men dressed up to represent or take 
the place of satyrs, so providing an element of impersonation, a connexion 


t Athen. 622 b, d. 
2 Herakleitos, Fr. B 15 (Diels-—Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
Berlin, 1951). 


3 Athen. loc. cit. 

* Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, 124-6. 

5 See above, p. 127, n. 3. 

® e.g. as a satyr’s counterpart in a phallic procession (Webster, op. cit., 
Pl. 2), or representing the satyrs who accompanied the Return of Hephaistos 
(Bieber, op. cit., Fig. 83). 

7 On the Hephaistos vases, for example, or wearing the characteristic 
panther-skin. See H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (Oxford, 1931), 121. 
8 Webster, op. cit., 135. 
® See the Naples vase (Webster, op. cit., Pl. 8). 
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with the worship of Dionysos, and a link with Aristotle’s & oorrupiKot" 
and the form which ‘had greater affinities with dancing’. These were 
probably the satyrs whom Arion? produced fuyetpa Atyovtas—a 
considerable step towards drama. Note that in due course, when the 
satyr-play had found its own satyric costume, they also provided the 
costume for fifth-century comedy. The origins of the various forms of 
drama are not only more complex but more closely connected than used 
to be imagined. Whether these men were tpay«65ol? (goat-singers) or 
not, one cannot be certain. Satyrs are not semi-caprine, but none the 
less they have a strong connexion with goats. These may therefore have 
been the goat-choruses (if that is what tpayixoic: yopoici means) 
with which Adrastos was honoured; but it remains no more than a 
possibility. 

None of the evidence we have about Thespis is earlier than the 
third century B.c., and much of it is later. But if none of it can be proved 
beyond doubt to be true, most of it is fairly plausible. The date of his 
victory and the story about the goat-prize come from the Parian Marble, 
which is usually fairly reliable on theatrical matters. The date fits the 
organization (or reorganization) of the Great Dionysia under Peisi- 
stratos, who would be anxious to encourage the new drama as part of his 
new festival; and the drama would gain impetus from official recognition 
and stimulus from competition.’ The persistent tradition that Thespis 
introduced the first actor into tragedy is not incompatible with the part 
already® assigned to the &dpyov. The éapyoov and his improvisations 
were the first step; what Thespis probably did was to formalize his part 
by giving him set speeches to make. If this is so, then Thespis has 
some claim to be considered the inventor of tragedy, because this was 
the first real step towards Agamemnon and Oedipus, Macbeth and 


1 G. Else, Aristotle’s Poetics (Harvard, 1957), 172-8, rejects this phrase as 
spurious. His definition of 16 carupixév and his theory of the development of 
tragedy are too narrow; and his argument is unlikely in view of the archaeological 
evidence. 

2 Suidas s.v. 

3 G. Else in Hermes, lxxxv (1957), 17 f., argues that tpay@dés = the tragic 
poet, and connects it with Thespis and the first actor. The weight of the evi- 
dence is against him. 

* Cf. Sophokles, Jchneutai 358 (Pearson); Euripides, Cyclops 76-80; Plutarch 
de inim. util. 86. The shaggy loin-cloths of the fifth-century satyrs probably 
indicate a goatish ancestry. 

5 A goat would be a suitable prize for a new competition at a festival in honour 
of a god sometimes worshipped in goat form. 
® See above, p. 129. 
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Othello. As for his experiments in facial disguise, although masks as 
such were known long before Thespis, the tragic masks proper may well 
begin with him. And even the ‘carting of dramas round in wagons’ 
(another part of the legend) may be a genuine tradition: another primi- 
tive drama did something very similar, when the trade-guilds of 
medieval England took their mystery plays round the town on wooden 
scaffolds which served as dressing-room and stage at the various 
‘stations’. It is not impossible that Thespis may have done the same for 
some of the Rural Dionysia of Attica. The tradition about Thespis has 
thus some inherent probability. It depends on very varied evidence, 
much of it independent of the rest, and it may therefore be cautiously 
accepted as a reasonable account of the man who first produced a recog- 
nizable ancestor of the tragic actor on the Athenian stage. 

The final point, the animal choruses, need not delay us long. A 
mid-sixth-century vase! shows a flute-player and a chorus of men acting 
as horses, with other men riding on their backs. Although we do not 
know the context of this performance, it obviously is a performance, 
and as it is portrayed on a vase may be assumed to be of a common and 
recognizable type.? Equally obviously it has some connexion with the 
animal choruses which appear so frequently in the plays of Aristophanes 
and can be deduced from the titles of his contemporaries’. 

Such then is the raw material of drama. In discussing it, a certain 
amount has inevitably been said about ‘When?’, ‘Where?’, and ‘Under 
what conditions?’ But we must make a further attempt to weave these 
threads into a plausible sort of pattern, always remembering that the 
finished pattern will not simply be the sum of the threads. A comparison 
with the history of English drama can be illuminating, for it too is a 
spontaneous growth, and rather better documented than the Greek. 

English drama starts from the liturgy of the medieval church,3 whether 
it is an attempt to present that liturgy more vividly to a simple congre- 
gation, or a more elaborate form of offering by the officiating clergy.‘ 

* Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., Fig. 18. 

2 Another vase (Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., Fig. 17), showing men dressed 


as cocks, may belong to the early years of comedy or may also antedate the 
dramatic form. 


3 This is not seriously disputed by anyone except R. Stumpfl, Kultspiele der 


Germanen als Ursprung des mittelalterlichen Dramas (Berlin, 1936), who finds the 
mainspring in tribal initiatory rites; but all his significant points belong to the 
later plays, the earlier ones being very close to the liturgy and Bible narrative, 
and obviously a dramatization of those. See Pascal, op. cit. 372. 

* Pascal, loc. cit., claims that the earliest dramatic forms are esoteric and not 
aimed at the congregation. Whatever the truth about this, the seed of dramatic 
presentation is clearly to be found in the elaborate liturgy of the time. 
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On high festivals additional melodies had been inserted in the Anti- 
phons, and by the ninth century words fitted to these provided a form 
of dialogue. This quickly became elaborated into a genuine dramatic 
scene. In the Regularis Concordia,’ written in the second half of the 
tenth century for the use of Benedictine monasteries in England, the 
performance is carefully described. The dialogue is that of the ninth- 
century trope for Easter Day: 


Y. quem quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae? 
Ry. Iesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicola. 
Y. non est hic, surrexit sicut praedixerat. 

ite, nuntiate quia surrexit a mortuis. 


But now the dialogue takes place not between the two halves of the choir, 
but between one brother acting the angel and three representing the 
women at the sepulchre; and it is acted, not merely sung. Here are 
personal imitation and dialogue; here in fact is the first English drama. 
It soon took to itself additional episodes, either from the Bible narrative 
or from ordinary life (e.g. the scene where the women buy their spices 
from the merchants), and by the thirteenth century the quem quaeritis 
had become a regular play; it had also suggested a similar treatment of 
the liturgy for other festivals, and plays about the Christmas story, and 
episodes from the lives of various saints, became common.? 

As the plays became more elaborate, they were moved from choir to 
nave and finally outside the church altogether, and their performance 
passed from the clergy to the guilds. The new performers introduced 
to the young drama the use of the vernacular, realism, the influence of 
already existing folk ceremonies, and an admixture of comedy. It was 
from this mixture of material that the Wakefield Master in the early 
fifteenth century produced such plays as the Secunda Pastorum. Mean- 
while, from the fourteenth century, alongside the miracle plays developed 
the morality. It had much the same connexion with the homily that the 
miracle play had with the liturgy, and it dealt with man’s behaviour and 
the moral teaching of the church; allegory and spectacle are its out- 
standing characteristics, and Everyman the most famous example of it. 

With the fifteenth century came the rediscovery of classical drama, 
and secular Interludes were written for private performance, in great 


* Regularis Concordia, ed. T. Symons (London, 1953), 49-50, §51. 

2 Our surviving texts of the plays are continental, but records show that 
similar plays were performed in England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Cf. W. Fitzstephen, Life of St. Thomas a Becket (J. A. Giles, Patres Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae [Oxford, 1845], i. 178, Vita S. Thomae Cant.). 
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houses, schools, and universities. By the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century three things had happened: the miracle plays had been sup- 
pressed as papistical; public theatres had been opened, and their per- 
formances killed the Moralities; and the Act of Censorship of 1589 
turned playwrights from religion and the state to a study of human 
nature. Realism, spectacle, a gradually developing dramatic technique, 
and interest in character—these were the elements which Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans found and by their individual genius transformed 
into mature drama. Behind the great plays of Shakespeare, therefore, 
lie many things—the liturgy of the Church, medieval scholarship, 
sermons, folk-customs, the realism and humour of the members of the 
trade-guilds, the influence of classical, Italian, and French literature, 
the demand of the public to be entertained, individual genius, and the 
social and religious background of six hundred years. The earlier drama 
is not the only ‘origin’ of his work; nor is the difference between the 
Moralities and Richard II merely the result of inevitable and orderly 
progress within an established art-form. The Miracles, Moralities, and 
Interludes kept the idea of drama alive; religious, social, and literary 
influences at different times played their part in its development; and 
with the Elizabethan Age the moment, the material, and the men com- 
bined to produce an apparently sudden growth of great drama. 

This should help to suggest the type of picture we should try to make 
of the beginnings of Greek drama. Obviously, a detailed analogy would 
be dangerous, because Greece in the sixth century B.c. was not medieval 
England. But the human element is fairly constant, and the general 
development not, it would appear, unlike. The picture of how one such 
drama did develop, taken in conjunction with such evidence for the 
Greek drama as we have, suggests that in the sixth century B.c. some- 
thing like the following sketch may have happened. 

A chorus ‘impersonating’ satyrs and dancing in honour of Dionysos 
had its performance stylized and was given words to speak. The leaders 
of other choruses, also connected with Dionysos, began to improvise, 
and these improvisations led to something resembling dialogue—in the 
dithyramb a dialogue in honour of the god between leader and chorus, 
in the phallic processions an exchange of ribaldry bet-veen leader (or 
leaders) and spectators. The germ of drama was already there, es- 
pecially to anyone who thought of connecting the ‘satyric’ chorus and the 
dithyrambic soloist.' Such embryonic ‘plays’ were probably dramatically 
very rough (as the early miracle plays are), and may well have shown the 
combination of grotesquerie and seriousness which scholars used to find 

1 They may already have been connected, but this we cannot prove. 
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so incredible, but which is perfectly natural both to folk-ritual and to 
the worship of Dionysos. Also, although drama was still an infant, 
other poetry was already mature, and choral lyric and Homeric recita- 
tions would influence the style of the new performance, while elaborate 
ritual (whether of spring or hero’s ton-b) would affect its content and 
presentation. Once the idea of dramatic presentation was established, 
the scope of the performance would be rapidly extended to other 
legends and other heroes, as in England drama grew from the Easter 
ceremony to a whole cycle of plays dealing with the life of man from 
Creation to Judgement and incorporating contemporary experience with 
the Bible narrative. Comedy developed more slowly; because of its 
content it was not, as Aristotle says, ‘taken seriously’. The exchanges 
at the phallic processions, the Dorian farce, did not connect as tragedy 
did with serious ritual and serious literature: they still remained rough 
and amateurish, waiting for the right time and the right poet. 

At some point in this early development of tragedy Thespis trans- 
formed the improvising &a&pywv into an actor by giving him set 
speeches to make. This is probably correctly connected with the rise 
to importance of the Great Dionysia during the reign of Peisistratos. 
Hitherto the influences on ‘tragedy’ had been religious and literary. 
Now came together the necessary social background (lively interest in 
the arts, and a desire to attract attention to the new festival) and the 
man with the genius required to take the opportunity; each would 
stimulate the other. We may perhaps compare the stimulus given to the 
writing of miracle plays by the establishment of Corpus Christi Day as 
the great guilds festival, though there the individual writers remain 
anonymous. 

And then in fifth-century Athens came the flowering of genius which 
can be and has been compared to that of Elizabethan England. With 
Phrynichos and Aeschylus, poets and dramatists of genius, and especially 
with the latter, tragedy suddenly’ grew up.? It remained, inevitably, 
under the influence of its own history and conventions. It was part of 
a religious festival; its chorus was of much greater antiquity than its 
actors, and, to begin with, had the finer and more important part; its 


1 The progress from Thespis to Aeschylus is really no more sudden than 
other literary progressions. English drama moved quite rapidly from Interludes 
to Shakespeare, and Greek prose literature from Ionian logographoi to Herodotos 
with considerable speed. 

2 Aeschylus has his own claim to be called the ‘inventor’ of tragedy: if the 
Dorians ‘invented’ the raw material and Thespis the essential actor, Aeschylus 
first showed what the new form was capable of expressing. 
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subject-matter tended generally to be drawn from the heroic legends for 
the simple reason that there almost alone, for the moment, could the 
poet find inspiration for his dramatic thinking." 

We have reason to believe that about 500 B.c. Pratinas found a new 
use for ‘satyr’ choruses. Combining a chorus of satyrs (whom he dressed 
like the mythical horse-men long represented on vases) with a legend of 
suitable type cast in the dramatic form of the new tragedy, he produced 
a satyr-play which was now regularly presented as part of the Dionysiac 
festival. It seems likely that the sight of the rapidly developing and ac- 
cepted tragedy, and the acceptance of the new and somewhat comic 
satyr-play, spurred creative writers whose genius was for comedy to use 
the raw material which lay to hand, formalize the different elements, and 
so produce something worth writing and worth performing at a Diony- 
siac festival. There were the various revel-processions, the Dorian farce, 
and the animal choruses; there were the padded dancers whose costume, 
no longer required for satyrs, would well suit comedy; there was the 
well-developed tragedy and satyr-play to demonstrate dramatic tech- 
nique; there was the public liking to be entertained, and the propriety 
of offering at a Dionysiac festival the revel which seemed to have been 
dropped from drama. The material, the context, and the genius came 
together (exactly how can only be conjectured), and in 486 B.c.? the first 
comedy was produced at the Great Dionysia. The dramatic element of 
comedy seems to be earlier than that of tragedy, its middle develop- 
ment much slower because it was not considered a serious art-form, 
and its final development very rapid because it had a well-developed 
tragedy to lead the way. 

In Greece, as in England, the history of the drama shows a great 
complex of influences. There is something which may not too fancifully 
be described as a liturgy developing into a dialogue, there is a mixture 
of serious and grotesque, various K&yoi, Dorian farce, tomb ritual, 
literature of other types, the social and intellectual climate of the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.c., and the individual genius of different men. 
Different parts of the early stages may be differently explained; some 

1 Shakespeare’s range is wider because, among other reasons, his material is 
wider; his technique is different because (or partly because) his historical context 
is different. But these apart, a great artistic kinship remains. 

2 Probably. 

3 e.g. E. M. Hooker in Greece & Rome, Second Series, vii (1960), 38, explains 
Adrastos as a divine king, the incarnation of Dionysos. After the ritual his 
‘sufferings’ are related, his chorus sings; hence the messenger speeches and 
subject-matter of tragedy. This may be so, but it remains very difficult to guess 
at the details of sixth-century ritual. 
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s for of the explanations will be more plausible than others, but some such 

the | general outline as suggested above seems to be, on present evidence, the 
correct one. The combination of several elements in the correct pro- 
new Jf portion at different times produced a new art-form and its various 
ssed stages. Once a form exists, many things influence it, and the later 
d of development may be very unlike the early form. But the fact that 
iced Shakespeare’s Othello is very unlike the Quem quaeritis does not mean 
siac that, in the widest sense, the one did not develop from the other; neither 
ac- need the early ‘satyric’ stages of Greek tragedy worry us by their in- 
mic congruity with the Agamemnon. The essential seed was there, and in 
use due time it came to harvest. 
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THE MINES AND MINERS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS 


By R. J. HOPPER 


TRAVELLER from Athens who takes the inland route to Cape 

Sounion will pass from the plain of Athens, between Hymettos and 
Pentelikon, to enter the pleasant and fertile region of the Mesogia. 
Through the vineyards and olive groves, and through the attractive and 
populous villages of Paiania, Koropi, Markopoulo, and Keratea, the 
road bears on south-eastwards to encounter and cross a hill barrier close 
to the eastern coast of Attica. Descending by this road as it winds 
through the Plaka Pass to Thorikos and the sea the traveller is struck by 
the changing aspect of the country. Already in the Plaka Pass there isa 
hint of an abandoned industrial area such as is encountered in Derby- 
shire. The impression produced by these first indications of industry is 
strengthened after the descent to the level of the sea-coast. The charm of 
Attica’s shore, so apparent elsewhere, is here destroyed by an ugly 
village with great dark mounds like those of a Yorkshire colliery or 
Scottish shale mine. There are also industrial buildings, for the most 
part derelict, looking not unlike enlarged Nonconformist chapels in the 
nineteenth-century tradition. Up the hill-side stretches a curious brick 
tunnel, with smoke stacks at intervals, intended to remove the noisome 
vapours generated in the processes here carried out. This is the village 
of Lavrion. Its other modern name of Ergasteri underlines its character. 
It is a profoundly depressing place, and one passes through it with 
relief to regain the road to Sounion. 

The traveller to Greece is depressed enough by the development of 
industry between Athens and the Peiraeus, and around the Bay of Eleusis. 
He will therefore pass as quickly as possible through Lavrion, or avoid it 
altogether by taking the newly made coast road to Sounion. Thus he 
will miss one of the most interesting regions of Attica and Greece, Mr. 
Macdonald has already done much to draw attention to this area by the 
publication of photographs and notes of his exploration of the Lavrion 
region.' The present account of the historical and economic background 
will, it is hoped, serve further to make known this interesting and impor- 
tant district, which many scholars mention but few visit. 

The district involved is one which extends from the vicinity of 


' Greece & Rome, Second Series, viii (1961), 19-21. 
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Thorikos in the north almost to the line of the Sounion—Legraina— 
Anavyssos coast road in the south, and from the high ground immediately 
to the left of the Sounion—Lavrion road westwards for several miles. It 
is an area of low hills. The main valleys between them lie more or less 
north and south, but they are broken up by ravines into a confused 
labyrinth, of which little is cultivated. Some of it is stony and barren; a 
good deal is made less repellent by a growing coverage of conifers. It 
is pleasantly secluded, and now more attractive than it appears to have 
been in the nineteenth century; a striking contrast to the immediate 
vicinity of Ergasteri. 

The ancient industrial remains that are to be found here, no less in 
quantity than the modern, have been rendered less offensive by the 
passage of time. In decaying they have become merged with the natural 
stoniness of the country-side. Nevertheless the visitor cannot miss them: 
the great cement-lined cisterns, the walls of buildings of regular or 
irregular stone blocks, the rectangular mouths of mine-shafts, and the 
cement floors and channels of ore-washing tables, which can be picked 
out amid the debris of centuries and the fallen pine needles. They owe 
their existence, like the industrial buildings and slag-heaps of Ergasteri, 
to the geological formation of the region. Between the layers of limestone 
and schist which form part of its structure, there were deposited veins 
of lead ore containing other lesser metallic elements but primarily silver. 


So it came about that Aeschylus could make the chorus of the Persai say 
of the Athenians: 


Tis avrrois got, Gnoaupds xBovds. 


This ‘fount of silver’ still flowed in the mid-fourth century, when the 
writer of a pamphlet which now appears among the works of Xenophon 
suggested, in his preoccupation with the economic difficulties of Athens, 
that the further development of the mines and the acquisition of mining 
slaves would prove her financial salvation. In matters of economics this 
writer was more than a little naive, but he is of interest to us in that he 
stresses the importance of the silver-mining industry, its great dimen- 
sions and high antiquity, which he conjectured (it is important to 
stress ‘conjectured’) from the high mounds of rejected rock and slag, 
the ‘spoil dumps’ of our modern parlance and the &PeBAnuévor owpol 
of his. 

The assertion, first made by this writer, of the great antiquity of 
mining activity at Laureion (the ancient name for the region, which 
gives the modern Lavrion), has been frequently repeated since. Yet it is 
a question on which we are, in reality, sadly ill informed. It is possible 
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to concede that lead and silver were used to some degree in Mycenaean 
times. Whence this Mycenaean silver and lead came is another matter, 
Not necessarily from Laureion, though the importance of Mycenaean 
Thorikos is clear enough, and the east coast of Attica was important for 
metal-working from a very early date, as the recent discoveries at Raphina 
show. It may be recalled that Greek writers attributed early mining 
activity to the ‘Phoenicians’, especially in the island of Thasos; in con- 
sequence it has been vaguely suggested that this might have happened at 
Laureion. The presence of the Phoenicians as miners is more than 
dubious, but in view of the fact that the ‘first contact’ or topmost vein 
of lead ore was readily accessible from the surface it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that it was worked at a fairly early date, especially as the asso- 
ciation of iron would by its colour draw attention to the outcrops. Such 
outcrops could be worked without any advanced mining technique, and 
in early times timber as fuel for the smelting process must have been in 
better supply than later. When silver coinage was introduced into 
Greece the quest for silver would have been very greatly intensified. All 
this can be admitted, yet we have no positive evidence for it. Literary 
evidence is non-existent. It is unlikely that excavation or other archaeo- 
logical investigation of mine passages and spoil dumps will tell us much, 
especially of the earliest period of mining, in view of the disturbance 
to which the dumps have been exposed in later antiquity and modern 
times. There is more hope, perhaps, in the careful excavation of some of 
the surface works. 

There is an open choice, therefore, of assuming or rejecting early 
activity in silver-mining at Laureion. What of its later development? 
It has, for a considerable period, been assumed that Peisistratos in the 
mid-sixth century had a connexion with south-eastern Attica and owned 
property in the mining region; it has indeed been suggested that the 
‘free miners’ of Laureion were among his supporters. With this dating 
and with Peisistratos have been connected certain problems of the early 
coinage of Athens, and particularly the institution of the four-drachma 
piece, widely held to be one of Peisistratos’ great contributions to the 
economic well-being of Athens. Again, there is little or no evidence for 
this. There is no satisfactory evidence for the ownership by the tyrant 
of mines or other property in the mining region; nor yet any evidence 
that his supporters came particularly from this district. The association 
of the first tetradrachms with Peisistratos, as propounded by Ure, 
Seltman, and others, is now by no means universally accepted. 

In fact it is not until the early fifth century that we seem to tread on 
something like firm ground, and the first relatively clear statement 
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appears on the Laureion silver-mines, relating to 483 B.c. and the years 
immediately preceding that date. It was a famous event, the diversion 
of the share coming to the State from the silver-mines, from the citizens 
to whom it was proposed to distribute it, to the construction of warships. 
It appears that this was a crucial period for the mines. We are informed 
that a new and rich vein had been discovered in the ‘Maroneia’ district— 
a significant name suggesting a connexion of some sort with Thrace, like 
the later occurrence of Pangaios, also in the Laureion area. These 
workings must have been discovered some little time before. If the 
district of Maroneia is rightly identified, these mines were deep workings, 
in the so-called ‘third contact’, the discovery and development of which 
presuppose deep exploration rather than chance discovery, a high degree 
of mining skill (perhaps brought to Athens by Thracians), and naturally 
a fair amount of previous activity in the higher levels. Why did the 
exploration take place around this time? An obvious answer is, of course, 
that the ore of the ‘first contact’ was exhausted by the early fifth century. 
It may also be suggested that two events outside Attica may have given 
an impulse to mining activity which ended in the discovery of these rich 
mines. If it is true that Athens retained a connexion with the Thracian 
region of the Strymon and Mount Pangaios from the pioneering days of 
Peisistratos until the Persian conquest of Thrace at the end of the tyranny 
of Hippias, then the loss of this region to Persia would increase the 
incentive to intensify the quest for silver in Attica. It might have been 
different if, Hippias had remained in power at Athens, but he did not; 
and neither he nor the Persians who gave him shelter would wish to see 
a source of so much wealth in the hands of the democracy, just as later 
the Persians did not wish to see Histiaios of Miletos established there. As 
to the former possession of a part of this region by Athens, this appears 
in the highest degree probable: Peisistratos, who saw the importance 
of Sigeion, was not likely to overlook the value of Thrace. This loss of 
a Thracian source of silver took place nearly thirty years before the 
Laureion discovery, which at first sight seems an objection to connecting 
the two events. Yet if time is allowed for the effects of the Thracian loss 
to be felt, ard more time for extensive exploration in the Attic mining 
region, the gap does not appear so great. Furthermore, the second event 
(a reasonably accurate date for which is not known), namely the flooding 
of the Siphnian mines, would, when its effects also were felt, reinforce the 
demand and the quest for silver. This flooding took place sometime in 
the last quarter of the sixth century or in the early years of the fifth as the 
most likely date, though it must be stressed that this is a conjecture, and 
indeed it may not have taken place before 483 B.c. This is a matter on 
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which accurate knowledge would be a great boon. Indeed there are 
other related matters also on which a little more information would be 
welcome, for instance the sources of silver other than Attica, Siphnos, 
Thrace, and Macedonia. It would be exceedingly useful to know how 
important at this time were Spain and Asia Minor as sources of silver; 
even more useful to know from what source the Aiginetans and Corin- 
thians drew their supplies. At present this is anything but clear, though 
there is a hope, if a small one, that the scientific analysis of coins may tell 
numismatists something about this question. Meanwhile conjecture 
appears justified as long as it claims to be nothing else. 

However important these ore-workings were at Maroneia, involving 
as they did Themistokles and the Athenian fleet, nothing more is heard 
of them in the immediately following period. It is generally assumed 
that the Laureion mines continued to flourish, and poured forth the 
silver which was used to strike a great quantity of Athenian tetradrachms 
undoubtedly of the fifth century. As to the silence on the subject of the 
mines, it can be argued that in the history of the earlier fifth century 
much is unknown or obscure. Even so it is worth stressing that there is 
no reference to them which is certain except the words of Aeschylus 
quoted above from the Persai which belongs to the year 472 B.c. If 
recourse is had to conjecture it is possible to find another: a story con- 
nected with Kallias of the family of the “Torchbearers’ in the Eleusinian 
ceremonial. This Kallias (often designated as Kallias II to distinguish 
him from others of the same name in the same family) acquired in the 
early fifth century the nickname AoxkétrAouTos. Herodotos and Plutarch 
have a story of buried treasure to explain this word, but it has been several 
times suggested that it came, by way of the comic poets, from a con- 
nexion of the man with the mine-shafts of Laureion (Ad&xkos, a well or 
shaft; cf. the French puits). It is interesting, indeed, to speculate on the 
source of the wealth of this great and influential family, which belonged 
to the ‘millionaire’ class, and contributed to the enrichment of Alkibiades 
by way of a dowry. It is known that a later Kallias (IV) of this family 
owned property in the Laureion region, and one bearing the other 
family name of Hipponikos (II) was an owner of mining-slaves. The 
temptation is therefore severe to recall the story of Herodotos that 
another Kallias (I), the son of Phainippos and father of Hipponikos (I), 
purchased the confiscated property of Peisistratos, and then connect this 
with the nickname AaxxétrAouTos held by his grandson so as to associate 
both these men and Peisistratos on this slender thread! The chances are 
good that AaxxétrAouTos holds a reference to the mines, though it refers 
to Kallias not as a mining magnate—for Ad«Kos means a cistern rather 
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than a well or shaft—but as an owner of cisterns: those large water- 
holders lined with hydraulic cement which are a feature of the small 
valleys of the Laureion region. They are sometimes organized in groups 
with interconnecting conduits, and are clearly placed in close relation 
with the hill-side water-channels. They and the associated ‘ore-washing 
tables’, where the water was used to free the pounded ore from the waste 
rock, imply a considerable capital expenditure, ownership of land, and 
control of water rights. These cisterns were the essential equipment of 
the mining areas, apart from the actual mines. Like the deep mine shafts 
penetrating to the third ‘contact’, they argue a period of great activity. 
Unlike the mine shafts, which failed sometimes to discover sufficient or 
sufficiently rich ore, they could hardly fail to be profitable; there was, to 
be sure, no monopoly possible, but the miner could hardly take his ore 
far afield if he disliked the charges of the neighbouring ergasterion, as 
the combination of cistern and washing-table was called. In periods of 
reduced activity at Laureion the maintenance costs of these establish- 
ments were negligible; there could be little deterioration, as the surviv- 
ing cisterns and washing-tables show. 

The events of 483 B.c. suggest a considerable activity in the mining 
region. After that date information is remarkably scant until the last 
quarter of the fifth century: there are neither literary references nor yet 
inscriptions. We are ignorant of the way in which the mines were worked 
and of the share the State had in them. The poletai, who in the later 
fourth century have charge of mining leases, are commonly enough 
mentioned in other connexions but not in relation to the mines. The 
second and third quarters of the fifth century are supposed to be a period 
important for the Athenian coinage in silver and for a number of other 
coinages in the Aegean, until the Athenian currency decree (of un- 
certain date) temporarily put an end to these non-Athenian coinages and 
left the Athenian supreme. It might, therefore, be expected that the 
Laureion mines would be supreme too. Yet Perikles, when he summed 
up the resources available to Athens at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War, made no mention of the mines as a past or future 
source of wealth. The strategist Perikles (like the historian Thucydides, 
who as an owner of Thracian mines was not likely to forget the impor- 
tance of those at Laureion if they were important at that date) might 
reasonably feel that the onset of war and invasion could jeopardize the 
exploitation of the mines in the future; but why no reference to the past 
and the contribution they had made to the accumulated resources of 
Athens? Was it because Athens had other and more important sources 
of precious metals? If she had, they could only be in northern Greece, 
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where Peisistratos had discovered the resources for his triumphant 
return to Athens. It has been suggested above that there remained a 
connexion between this region and Athens until the Persian advance (at 
the earliest, until after the Scythian expedition of Darius; at the latest, 
until the late eighties of the fifth century). The Greeks were aware, as 
were the Persians, of the importance of this region. The stories of 
Histiaios and Thrace and of Aristagoras and Myrkinos show this, 
Miltiades the Younger married the daughter of the Thracian ruler 
Oloros; and so Kimon was Thracian on his mother’s side, though there 
were those who asserted that Miltiades had children by a previous Attic 
wife, doubtless to spare Kimon the alien taint. Another and later Oloros 
was the father of the historian Thucydides. He derived his name from 
the earlier Oloros, claiming somehow a connexion with Kimon. The 
sources seem a little uncertain about this connexion, as they do about 
the way in which there came into the possession of the historian those 
gold-mines in Thrace which were the source of his wealth. Were they 
inherited or were they his wife’s dowry? For Thucydides married a 
Thracian woman, a woman from Skapte Hyle, ‘very rich and possessed 
of mines in Thrace’. Thus Thucydides had a lively interest in the 
Thracian campaign of Brasidas; and when fate (or someone’s planning ?) 
took him to Thrace as general and involved him in the loss of Amphipolis, 
it was to Skapte Hyle, we are informed, that he returned as an exile, and 
there too he died. Of Skapte Hyle and its gold-mines we hear from 
Herodotos. They were on the mainland in the vicinity of Thasos (and 
so of Mount Pangaios), in the region of the mines or mine which Thasos 
lost to Athens in the sixties of the fifth century. From the mines of 
Skapte Hyle came gold ingots which appear in the treasure records of 
Athens (p8o0iSes ypucio ZkatrreovAikS). From time to time one wonders 
why the Athenians did not issue gold coins. Earlier, gold was scarce, or 
so we hear; in the fifth century it must have been much more plentiful, 
but the convention of the use of silver for coinage was a strong one, only 
to be abandoned in times of great necessity. Furthermore, there must 
have been a growing demand for gold for sacred vessels, and as one of 
the materials for the great gold and ivory statues of the gods, in which 
the gold was at once a glory to the god and to the State and a reserve for 
times of trouble. Yet it is true that if we hear of gold-mines, the sources 
of that imperishable metal which has attracted the wonder and cupidity 
of men from earliest times, we hear also of sources of silver in Thrace 
and Macedonia, in the Pangaian region itself, about the Strymon River and 
westwards to Lake Prasiai; not to mention the island of Thasos, where 
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he means, of precious metals. These northern regions had the advantage 
of a good water-supply, abundant timber for fuel, and, it may be sug- 
gested, sources of expert labour among the natives. If Histiaios of 
Miletos knew enough of the resources of this region to ask for Myrkinos 
in the Strymon district as a boon from Darius, it would be surprising if 
Miltiades were not equally well informed, and did not take steps to secure 
something similar for himself with the aid of his father-in-law. Such 
mining interests would be temporarily lost through the Persian advance, 
like those which it has been suggested Peisistratos once possessed. 
Miltiades would naturally be anxious to recover them. We recall the 
alleged purpose of Miltiades’ post-Marathon expedition: ‘to lead the 
Athenians to a region where they would have gold in abundance’. In 
fact the expedition was an abortive attack on Paros, but Paros may have 
been the first stage to Thasos its colony and the Thracian mainland, the 
road the Athenians were to take later under the leadership of Miltiades’ 
son Kimon, who was clearly interested in the north and in the reduction 
of the Persian bases there, even when these, cut off from Persia, might 
be expected in time to wither away. The Athenian efforts to occupy the 
Nine Ways, the clash with Thasos, and the disastrous expedition against 
the Edonoi (which Herodotos regards as an expedition Trepi T&v peTa&AACv 
T&v xpvotwv) under the leadership of Leagros, point in the same direc- 
tion. Kimon in his earlier career was poor, crushed by the fine of fifty 
talents imposed on his father, who had possibly died in prison. Until it 
was paid he was a state-debtor as well as being burdened with a sister 
for whom there was no dowry. We need not believe all the disreputable 
details told of the young Kimon, but it is difficult not to accept the story 
of his giving Elpinike, his sister, in marriage to a Kallias described by 
Plutarch as t&v etrtépoov Tis *"AStvnow. It is not possible to say with 
assurance, as is often done, that this was Kallias the AaxxétrAouTos men- 
tioned above. It seems unlikely that the “Torchbearer’ would need to 
procure an alliance with the dowerless daughter of Miltiades at the cost 
of fifty talents. It could, of course, be a shrewd move of the millionaire 
family to set free for public life and service a young man of promise; and 
if Kallias the AaxxétrAouTos was interested in mines, could he not have 
interested Kimon in them too? Later Kimon is found to be the rich and 
openhanded patron of the poorer citizens. Is this indicative of the 
recovery of former mining property in northern Greece and the con- 
sequent recovery of property in Attica by Kimon, and how far did 
Kallias also benefit? Was the lucky strike of 483 B.c. in south-east Attica 
now exhausted, and were the eyes of those interested in mining turned 
elsewhere, so that we hear nothing of Laureion until the last quarter of 
3871.2 L 
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the century? On the other hand, the name Kallias was one exceedingly 
common in Athens. Among others two archons of the late fifth century 
bear it (Kallias of Skambonidai, 412/11; Kallias of Angele, 406/5); so do 
members of demes close to the mines: Kallias of Sounion and Kallias of 
Thorikos. A Kallias of Sphettos and his son Phaidros appear in the 
fourth century as mine lessees and owners of property in the region. 
Tradition attached to one ‘Kallias the Athenian’ an interest not only in 
silver but also in cinnabar, the ore of quicksilver. There can therefore 
be no certainty that Kallias the brother-in-law of Kimon was Kallias 
the AoxkétrAouTos, even if the latter did gain his great wealth in whole 
or in part from mining or related activities. 

All this is conjecture, and there is at present no prospect of proving that 
the supply of silver from Thrace was more important than that from 
Laureion, though with the foundation of Amphipolis in 437 B.c. Athens’ 
position must have been strengthened in the north; for even if Amphi- 
polis was an independent apoikia it was also an ally of Athens and a use- 
ful gateway to the Thracian silver and timber. Again, the well-known 
decree of Athens which called in allied coinages and replaced them by 
that of Athens itself must have had a considerable connexion with 
the control of supplies of silver. In part, of course, a restriking into 
Athenian tetradrachms would take place; but what became of the sources 
of silver from which these other states had struck their own coins? Was 
this Athens’ way of securing her own control of them in a large measure? 

There is some slight increase in information in the period of the 
Peloponnesian War. It is not known whether any attempt was made in 
the early years of the war to defend the mining region, but in their second 
invasion the Spartans certainly penetrated into south-east Attica. How 
far a temporary invasion could seriously damage the mining establish- 
ments it is not easy to decide. Without explosives it would be difficult 
to block the mines. Nor indeed could cisterns and ore-washing tables be 
destroyed, or other buildings irreparably damaged without the use of 
this modern weapon. The human element was the most vulnerable. In 
any case the capture of the Spartans at Sphakteria in 425 B.c. stopped 
the yearly invasions. Round about this time we begin to hear of the 
mines—or at any rate of mining—in literature. The Miners of Phere- 
krates, which has been placed between 431 and 422 B.Cc., may have dealt 
with some comic situation in the underworld rather than with mining, 
but its title may have a topical character. This suggestion receives a 
certain confirmation from references to mines and mining in Aristo- 
phanes. These are rare, to be sure, but the casual way in which they are 
introduced suggests somehow that mining was a current interest in the 
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last quarter of the fifth century. These indications would not be signifi- 
cant were it not for certain references to the interests of Nikias, Hipponi- 
kos (almost certainly of the Kallias—Hipponikos family mentioned above), 
and a certain less well known individual Philemonides. All three are 
quoted as the owners of slaves who were hired out to work in the mines; 
the activity of Nikias certainly belongs to the period under discussion, 
and that of the others also probably does. The family of Nikias, and of 
Kallias-Hipponikos also, are shown by the mine-lease inscriptions to be 
owners of property in the mining region at a somewhat later date. Then 
there is a tantalizingly fragmentary inscription, of c. 423/2 B.c., which 
seems to refer to a decree of one Kallias (unfortunately not identified in 
the fragment by a deme name or patronymic), to the arrangements for the 
exchange of gold, and (if the restoration is correct) to proposals concern- 
ing the mines. Here again a grave temptation arises to give rein to con- 
jecture: if a renewal or intensification of mining in the twenties is admitted, 
is it unreasonable to associate it with the loss of Amphipolis and the 
region about it in Brasidas’ operations in that quarter? This came to 
exacerbate the financial difficulties of Athens already demonstrated by 
the levying of the war tax and the increase in the allied tribute. 

The occupation of Dekeleia by the Spartans, as it was intended to be a 
constant occupation, would put in jeopardy the working of the mines, 
as Alkibiades made clear when he advised the Spartans to occupy this 
point. The ever-present danger of sudden descents on the mining 
region, and the existence of Dekeleia as a place of refuge for fugitive 
slaves, would make it almost if not entirely impossible to continue 
mining. Later, in the fourth century, it was suggested that the mines 
might be protected by forts at strategic points, but nothing of this sort 
was done as far as we know. We need not assume that the ‘craftsmen’, 
the ‘greater part’ of the slaves around twenty thousand in number who 
fled from the Athenian side to the Spartans, were all from the mining 
region, but the loss of the Pangaios region, the interruption of work in 
the Laureion area, and the loss of tribute or its equivalent in import and 
export duties certainly put the Athenians in dire straits, as the emergency 
gold issue and the plated tetradrachms of 405 B.c. show. Indeed the . 
latter marked the end of an epoch as far as the Laureion mines were 
concerned. 

It is natural to suppose that with the coming of peace at the end of the 
long war the mining activity was renewed at a time when Athens needed 
all the resources she could muster. Yet for the earlier fourth century 
B.C. a major problem presents itself, not unlike that concerning the 
position and importance of the mines in the period between the Persian 
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and Peloponnesian Wars. The fourth century is the period in which 
public documents relating to the mines become available, in the form of 
lists of mining concessions (with price and boundaries determined as in 
the example given below, pp. 149 f.) issued by the poletai. The earliest list 
of this sort is accurately dated to 367/6 B.c., and presupposes one other 
list referred to in it as 1} oTHAN, with no distinction of this other list by the 
name of an archon as is done later. If, as seems likely, a term of at most 
seven years or at least three years is to be accepted as the lease period, 
this takes the date of 7 oTAn back to 3774/3 B.c. (a seven-year period) or 
to 370/69 (a three-year period). The point to be stressed here is that 
some sort of change took place in the administration of the mines (it is 
difficult to believe that they were now for the first time placed in the 
charge of the poletai) in the period of activity in Athens of Kallistratos 
(378-361 B.c.), a statesman whose record would justify the view that he 
turned to the Laureion mines as a source of revenue. For the years 
before 367/6 B.c. we have neither list nor other inscription which relates 
to the mines, and few literary references to them. To what degree they 
were worked we cannot say, From 367/6 B.c. onwards to the end of the 
century a number of the lease lists are preserved. They are not available 
for each year, and they vary very considerably in length and preservation, 
so that their interpretation is difficult. It seems possible to infer from 
them that some periods were marked by greater mining activity than 
others. In such periods, and especially in the period c. 350 to c. 340 B.C., 
mining appears to have become attractive to a very heterogeneous 
collection of Athenian citizens. It may be that investment in mining 
enterprises was affected by the competing attraction of corn- and olive- 
growing, and especially of loans on maritime trading ventures; but this 
does not emerge very clearly from our admittedly defective evidence. 
In the same way we might explain the obscurity in the position of mining 
in the period from the end of the Peloponnesian War through the first 
thirty years of the fourth century by saying that there were other more 
attractive opportunities of investment when capital became more 
plentiful, but we cannot be certain. It is certainly true to say that mining, 
and particularly the opening of new mines, was a risky business and 
would prove attractive only to the very adventurous or to those who had 
a family connexion with mining, as some of the lessees clearly had. 
Cautious people would invest in slaves to be hired out to mine-lessees 
(cf. the example of Nikias); in slack times, at a pinch, these slaves and 
even specialists might be employed on other tasks. Property owners in 
the Laureion region could construct cisterns and ore-washing tables. 
In periods of considerable mining activity these would bring in a good 
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return; in slack times they might be idle, but they would suffer little or 
no depreciation. 

After the battle of Chaironeia the lease lists, if not the orators, seem 
to indicate a decline in mining, but this again may be due to the defec- 
tive character of the lists. The Lamian War and the establishment of an 
oligarchy under Demetrios of Phaleron were not likely to encourage 
mining. As time passed certain practical difficulties would arise, if they 
had not arisen long since. The fuel supply would become progressively 
more difficult, so much so that the stories of later activity and of the 
employment of great numbers of slaves, eventually in the resmelting of 
the slag-heaps and the reworking of rejected material, can be accepted 
only with the greatest reserve. On the other hand, we hear of a slave 
revolt at Laureion at the time of the Second Servile War (103-99 B.c.); 
and there was an abundant issue of the late so-called ‘New Style’ tetra- 
drachms, just as there was of coins of the archaizing type in the fifth and 
earlier fourth centuries. 

There are, indeed, problems throughout the history of the Laureion 
mines. The lease lists, some of which have long been known to scholars 
in the agora of Athens, have cast a good deal of light on the administra- 
tion of the mines, to augment the scanty and garbled evidence from the 
few surviving speeches which deal with mining cases. It is clear that 
the state claimed ownership of what was beneath the soil (at any rate in 
the case of the silver-mines), and auctioned the right to mine in certain 
cases. Technically there were new mines, old mines which had been 
abandoned, and mines which were going concerns, The price paid to 
the state gave the right to exploit a mine for a period of years varying 
in length: seven years perhaps when the outcome was uncertain, and 
three in the case of a going concern where the product might be esti- 
mated with a greater degree of probability. In the former case the sum 
paid was very low; in the latter it could be very great in the case of a mine 
known to be rich and the object of competitive bidding. Justice and the 
interests of State and individuals required that mining concessions be 
clearly marked out by boundaries. The lease lists tell us something of 
this: they name surface boundaries, buildings, physical features of the 
land, roads, boundaries of other property. An example will illustrate 
their characteristics; its date is possibly 338/7 B.c.; the restorations are 
fairly certain ; it is one of the considerable number of these lists published 
by Miss M. Crosby:! 

Thoutimides of Sounion registered a working mine, from the record of the 
archonship of Euboulos, named Artemisiakon, in Nape, in the ground of 
1 Hesperia, xix (1950), 263, No. 20. 
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[name lost]. Adjacent on the north is the mine Artemisiakon worked by [name 
lost}; on the south the watercourse flowing from Nape and the work-place of 
Epikrates; on the east the plots of land of Teleson [?] and the house; on the 
west a work-place. 


Here metallon, a mine, is to be distinguished from ergasterion, a surface 
workshop, i.e. the cisterns and ore-washing tables. 

How these boundaries were followed underground it is difficult to say, 
When the actual terrain and the underground passages are contemplated 
by the visitor to Lavrion it becomes clear that dishonesty, trespass, and 
poaching from one concession on another could be obviated only by a 
strict code of mining law (which itself, unfortunately, opened the way to 
vexatious charges), and by that well-known capacity of every Athenian 
to keep an eagle eye on the activities of his neighbour. From the refer- 
ences to the mining code and other details which occur in the forensic 
speeches dealing with the mines, we can conjure up a picture of illicit 
workings, struggles between opposing lessees who did not scruple to 
use weapons and smoke, and fortunes made and bankruptcy narrowly 
averted. 

At first sight we seem to know a good deal about mining conditions 
in the later fourth century B.c.; but there is a good deal more that is 
obscure—not least about the conditions of the slaves who worked in the 
mines. The common impression, to some extent based on accounts of 
mining operations at other times and places, is of inhuman maltreat- 
ment and vile conditions of work. It is true that the dimensions of the 
underground passages indicate that very often work had to be done ina 
crouching or lying position. Working hours were almost certainly very 
long; efforts have been made to calculate the length of a ‘stint’, in part 
from the dimensions of the passages and in part from the capacity of the 
lamps used, but no great reliance can be placed on such calculations. The 
atmosphere must have been hot and fetid. It may well be that children 
were used for the irksome and difficult transport of ore and rock from 
the working face to the bottom of the shafts. The problem of transport 
thence to the surface involved severe human labour. On the other 
hand, the mines appear to have been dry, and we do not hear of 
noxious gases below ground, as we do of the fumes of smelting on 
the surface. The history of coal-mining in Great Britain can show 
equally bad conditions of work and exploitation of free men (who because 
they were free, perhaps, were more expendable), and our ill opinion 
of the Athenians who tolerated conditions of such a kind should be 
tempered by the thought that in modern times conditions have improved 
only recently. Those employed in the Laureion mines were slaves, but 
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the evils of their condition and treatment should not be too much 
exaggerated. There was, as far as we know, no vast supply of slaves at a 
very low price to encourage the idea of expendability. Slaves represented 
capital, either as the property of mine-lessees or of those who supplied 
slaves on the apophora system. Their untimely death meant replace- 
ment and a consequent reduction of profits; treatment too inhuman 
meant loss of efficiency. It is also to be kept in mind that many were 
skilled workers, both below ground as the mine-shafts show, as well 
as above ground where a considerable measure of intelligence was 
required to carry out some of the operations involved. A certain amount 
of willingness had to be present; otherwise more supervision (difficult 
to apply) would have been required, again involving an increase in costs 
and a decline of profits. Moral considerations might rarely influence 
slave-employing mine operators; economic considerations certainly 
would. In any case some mining and ore-smelting experts were very 
costly slaves. The work cannot have been anything but unpleasant both 
below and above ground, but there is a danger that its horrors may be 
exaggerated. To what extent free men worked in the mines either as 
their own masters or in the employ of others cannot be stated even with 
a moderate degree of probability. It is difficult to be certain, in the 
limited number of cases where we have references to the employment of 
free persons, what ‘working in the mines’ might mean, 

Finally, whatever the importance of the mines and the silver they 
produced in the economy of Athens, two things are quite certain: a high 
degree of mining skill, and an equally high degree of skill in the prepara- 
tion and smelting of the ore to produce a final product of a very pure 
quality. Not only were the words of Demetrios of Phaleron true of the 
miners : SpUTTEIV TOUS Gs TIPOGSOKOUV TOV 
avtéov Tov TAovTwva, but in bringing up Pluto they displayed 
an extraordinary degree of skill; nor was the riddle (?) credited to the 
same philosopher always true: doa pév yap d&véAaBov . . . oK AaBov, 
dca elyov, d&réBaAov. 
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PERIPATOS: THE ATHENIAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCENE—I 


By R. E. WYCHERLEY 


We will wait for her here in the Kerameikos; she will be here 
presently on her way back from the Academy, to take a stroll in 
the Poikile too; she is in the habit of doing this every day. 


Lucian, Piscator, 13. 


NE day in 79 B.c., when he was studying at Athens, Cicero and 
a group of friends took a walk along the same road as Lucian’s 
Philosophia, but in the opposite direction.' They had listened, as usual, 
to a lecture by Antiochos, who was then head of the Academy, delivered 
in the gymnasium called Ptolemaion, which was in the middle of the 
city; and they resolved to take an ambulatio postmeridiana (Latin for 
trepitratos SeiAivds) in the Academy, which at that time of day would be 
quiet (and comparatively cool). Forgathering at Piso’s, they traversed 
.the six stadia from the Dipylon, and reached the justly famous walks 
(non sine causa nobilitata spatia) of the Academy. There Piso remarks, 
‘Whether by a sound instinct or by an illusion (matura an errore) when 
we set eyes on the very places frequented by great men, we are more 
deeply moved than when we merely hear of their deeds or read their 
writings. Plato used to hold discussions here; I can almost see him 
walking in those little gardens near by (ili propinqui hortuli). Here 
taught Speusippos and Xenokrates and Polemon, who used to sit on the 
very seat which we can see over there. The power of suggestion which 
places possess is indeed great (tanta uis admonitionis inest in locis).’ 
Quintus Cicero is more attracted to the Kolonos near by, with its 
Sophoklean associations. ‘I of course am an Epicurean,’ says Pomponius 
(Atticus), ‘and I spend much time with my dear friend Phaidros in the 
gardens of Epicurus, which we were passing just now.’ M. Cicero fully 
agrees about the stimulating effect of topography (/ocorum admonitu) in 
one’s studies of famous men; though all parts of Athens are full of 
reminders of the great, he is particularly moved by an exedra, a class- 
room or lecture-hall, which he now sees—it was used by Karneades not 
so long ago. L. Cicero concludes, ‘id quidem infinitum est in hac urbe; 
quacumque enim ingredimur, in aliqua historia vestigium ponimus’. 


Fin. v. 1. 
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Without attempting to maintain this level of enthusiasm, which is 
essentially momentary, and which may even be thought to have in it an 
element which is somewhat naive and touristic, and without making 
exaggerated claims for topography as an aid to the study of philosophy, 
one may still insist that at Athens of all places philosophy should be 
related as closely as possible to its physical, architectural setting, fitted 
into the increasingly complete and detailed picture which we have of the 
city. As in Lucian Philosophia should be seen walking in the streets of 
Athens. By adding archaeological to literary material one can recon- 
struct this philosophic scene, or at least large parts of it. Recent excava- 
tions have added some important new elements and many minor details, 
but on the archaeological side there remain many difficulties and certain 
big gaps whick will, one hopes, be filled in due course. 


I. SOKRATES; SCENES OF THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES 


One naturally begins with the Athens of Sokrates (see Fig. 1). Plato 
was acutely conscious of the importance of placing the dialogues in 
a definite and tangible physical setting, and used his dramatic genius 
with sure and subtle skill for this purpose. Xenophon, Plutarch, and 
others add details. By recapitulating some of these mainly familiar 
scenes, and illustrating them where one can, it may prove possible to 
emphasize certain significant points and to determine the cumulative 
effect of the whole series. 

Some of Plato’s dialogues have a pleasantly domestic setting. In 
several the method of dialogue within dialogue means that the scene is 
set twice over. In the Parmenides Kephalos, arriving at Athens from 
Klazomenai, meets Adeimantos and Glaukon in the agora. Thence they 
go to the house of Antiphon, in the deme of Melite nearby, i.e. on the 
high ground to the south-west, to get an account of Sokrates’ meeting 
with Zeno and Parmenides. Antiphon tells how Zeno and Parmenides 
came to Athens for the Panathenaic festival, and stayed with Pythodoros, 
who actually lived ‘outside the city wall in Kerameikos’ (127 b). Sokrates 
and many others flocked to hear them. Parmenides was not there when 
they arrived, and Zeno obligingly read from his works. Presently Par- 
menides returned, and a momentous discussion followed. In such ways 
rather than in epideictic lectures and formal teaching the powerful 
currents of fifth-century thought made themselves felt at Athens, above 
all in the mind of Sokrates. 

Most enlightening of all is the Protagoras. Wealthy Athenians acted 
as host to the distinguished sophists who came to Athens to teach the 
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arts of politics and rhetoric to ambitious young men. On this occasion 
Sokrates plays Daniel to a remarkable troupe of lions assembled in the 
house of Kallias. Hippokrates comes knocking on Sokrates’ door at an 
early hour to tell him Protagoras is in town. They go to Kallias’ house, 
and after a surly reception at the lodge by a porter who is disgusted by 
the great influx of sophists, they enter the courtyard. Protagoras is 
revealed pacing up and down in a colonnade, peripatetic fashion,’ with 
a well-drilled and deferential chorus in attendance. In the opposite 
colonnade Hippias is installed on a sort of professorial chair, a thronos, 
answering questions on astronomy posed by the followers who sit on the 
steps or benches at his feet. From an adjacent room comes a droning 
sound, the deep voice of Prodikos discoursing while still in bed to yet 
another group who sit on couches around him. His bed-chamber, we 
are told, was normally a store-room or pantry, but it had been cleared 
out and made to serve as a guest-room on this occasion because of the 
unusual number of visitors (314 c-315 e). 

Plato gives a gently ironical twist to the scene, but one can hardly 
over-estimate its significance. The courtyard of the house, with the 
stoas and rooms opening off it, the various groups distributed around it 
intent on the pursuit of &pett}—the whole passage strikes a keynote in 
the history of trouSeia. It has been said quite rightly that a Greek 
philosophical school was essentially a specialized extension of the 
Hellenic household. Here we see something of the process of extension ; 
what we have of course is not a philosophical school as yet, but the 
household of a wealthy Athenian patron accommodating a mixed group 
of exponents of the contemporary form of the higher education. The 
palaestra, or the gymnasium-courtyard, is no more than a magnification 
of the court of the house of Kallias. It has also been noted that the 
Greeks felt little need for privacy, for the segregation of classes, in 
education. The colonnades of the gymnasium (or indeed of the agora) 
could serve the same purpose as those of Kallias. Class-rooms are 
known as exedrae, which implies that they are open in front. We shall 


! This constant walking about remained characteristic of the philosophers, 
and not only of the Peripatetics proper. It could be carried too far and become 
disorderly—in Menedemos’ school (Diog. Laert. ii. 17. 130) there was no order, 
no benches in a circle; teacher and pupils wandered around as they fancied. 
Krantor (ibid. iv. 5. 24) was once merely taking a walk for health’s sake in the 
Asklepieion, when people flocked to him expecting a discourse. Note that 
according to Diogenes (ix. 8. 54) Protagoras gave a reading of his work On the 
Gods at Athens in the house of Euripides; Diogenes adds that some say he read 
it in the house of Megakleides, others that Archagoras read it for him in the 
Lyceum. 
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see more of this later, both in literature and in the monuments. Mean- 
while the Protagoras prepares the way. 

One would like to know much more about the house of Kallias. Plato, 
’ characteristically, confines himself to a few vivid but sketchy strokes, 
and we derive no more from other contemporary authors such as Lysias, 
Vitruvius, giving a systematic account of the Greek house some cen- 
turies later, is most misleading (vi. 7). One thing is clear. Kallias’ house, 
though he was one of the wealthiest Athenians and noted for luxurious 
living, was no palace, nor even a spacious mansion. Evidence has been 
accumulating recently for the houses of classical Athens, but the best 
specimens, in which the plan and character of the house are clearest, come 
from the region of the agora, from the so-called ‘industrial district’.! 
They are the houses of artisans, not of Kallias and his kind. They are 
modest establishments, consisting of several rooms around a courtyard 
which tends to face towards the south. There were no doubt many far 
humbler dwellings at Athens; Kallias’ house, on the other hand, was 
probably hardly more than a larger and better-appointed version of this 
scheme. We are quite justified, I think, in going to Olynthos, where so 
many excellent houses of the period have been discovered, to supplement 
the Athenian material and to illustrate Plato, provided that allowance is 
made for the systematic planning of Olynthos, and perhaps for some 
local peculiarities. We might quite well place the scene of the Prota- 
goras in the courtyard of one of the larger and better houses at Olyn- 
thos, such as the Villa of Good Fortune.? Obviously Kallias had no 
suite of guest chambers round a separate courtyard, such as Vitruvius 
speaks of.3 

Other domestic scenes may be mentioned more briefly. For the scene 
of the Symposium in the dining-room of a successful tragedian one can 
again go to Olynthos for illustration, where some of the houses have 
a handsome d&vSpev (or men’s dining-room) with raised borders, on 
which stood the diners’ couches, around a central area which some- 
times had a mosaic floor. One recalls too how Sokrates arrived late for 
the feast, having fallen into a deep train of thought and pursued it to 
a conclusion in the prothyron, the recessed entrance, of a neighbouring 
house. 

! Hesperia, xx (1951), 187 ff.; note Fig. 11, p. 204. Cf. ibid. xxviii (1959), 
98 ff. (houses at north foot of Areopagus). 

2 D. M. Robinson and J. Graham, Excavations at Olynthus (Baltimore, 1938), 
viii. 55 ff.; cf. xii. 183 ff. (quoted below as Olynthus). 

3 vi. 7. In Hellenistic times one finds more complicated house plans. A very 


curious new example has recently been found at Morgantina in Sicily; see 
E. Sjéquist in A.¥.A. lxii (1958), 160. 
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One hardly needs to recapitulate the scene of the Republic, which is 
set with particular skill and realism.’ The domestic piety of father 
Kephalos, busying himself with the sacrifices and leaving the intricacies 
of discussion to younger men, is an effective touch. A number of domestic 
altars have been found at Olynthos; some stood in the courtyard, a few 
within a room.? 

Polemarchos’ family were prosperous metics; Kallias was a very 
wealthy Athenian. It was in such houses that one would find the sophists 
with whom Plato liked to bring Sokrates into conflict, and their prospec- 
tive pupils, whose fathers could pay the fees. But Sokrates frequented 
humbler establishments too. He was in his element among the small 
tradesmen and manufacturers of the commercial and industrial districts 
and the agora. “You are always talking about cobblers, fullers, cooks, and 
physicians’, says the aristocratic and ambitious Kallikles in the Gorgias 
(491 a) impatiently. Xenophon tells how he and Euthydemos used a 
reinmaker’s shop near the agora as 2 rendezvous; Diogenes Laertios 
writes* of his intimate friendship with the philosophical cobbler Simon, 
whose modest shop has quite probably been found in the south-west of 
the agora; Plutarch shows him walking in the industrial quarter of Athens, 
amongst box-makers and herm-carvers.5 This is probably the district 
which has been carefully excavated to the south-west of the agora; in 
a street which was largely devoted to marble working (the tradition 
which made Sokrates himself originally a sculptor is open to doubt) have 
been found the houses of the fifth and fourth centuries which are men- 
tioned above. 

Sokrates himself in the Apology (17 c) asks the jury to bear with him 
if being unfamiliar with forensic rhetoric he speaks in the same terms as 
‘in the agora by the tables, where many of you have heard me’. These 
would be the tables of the trapezetai, the bankers and moneylenders, 
a place where people would naturally linger and talk. Similarly Sokrates 
says to Hippias in the Hippias Minor (368 b) that he has heard him 
making a display of his wisdom ‘in the agora by the tables’. Beddings 
for tables have been found in the East Stoa of the ‘commercial agora’, 
south of the main square. This is Hellenistic, but trapezetai may have 


! Which Professor Tarrant somewhat mars by calculating that the discussion 
would require 18 hours (¥.H.S. ixxv (1955), 85); the Protagoras would require 
only hours. 

2 Olynthus, viii. 321 ff. (note Pl. 73), xii. 190; the courtyard altars would be 
of Zeus Herkeios. 

3 Mem. iv. 2. 1. 

* ii. 13. 122, 123; cf. Hesperia, xxiii (1954), 54; Archaeology, xiii (1960), 234 ff. 
5 De Gen. Socr. 10; cf. Greece & Rome, Second Series, iii (1956), 14. 
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congregated in this spot earlier. The mint of Athens has been located 
with some certainty a little to the south." 

Porphyrios is said to have written in disparagement of Sokrates that 
he wasted his time amongst the crowds ‘by the tables and by the Herms’.* 
The Herms were in the opposite corner of the agora, the north-west, 
between the Stoa Basileios and the Poikile, where the street from 
the Dipylon entered the square, another convenient place for men 
to loiter. 

The spirit of Sokrates must have haunted every corner of the agora, 
the public buildings and stoas no less than the market. In the Apology 
we find him doing his duty as a councillor in the Bouleuterion (32 a), and 
defying the Thirty in the Tholos (32), the elegant round building in 
the south-west of the agora, where they had apparently usurped the 
seats of the Presidents of Council. Strangely we have no glimpse of him 
in the Poikile, the famous Painted Stoa, though he must often have gone 
there. But in the pseudo-Platonic Theages (121 a) a friend takes him 
aside into the stoa of Zeus, to sit and talk about the education of the 
friend’s son. The stoa of Zeus is the building discovered in the north- 
western part of the agora; it was an open colonnade, with projecting 
wings, still colonnaded, at either end of the facade. It was built late in 
the fifth century, and in both situation and design it was excellent for 
this kind of social intercourse. Traces have been found of benches, 
running along the foot of the walls, on which Sokrates must often have 
sat.3 In Xenophon‘ we again see him sitting in the stoa, and in the 
pseudo-Platonic Eryxias (392 a) he walks in it with his friends. Again 
we have as yet nc philosophical school, but there is no clear line to be 
drawn between these habits of Sokrates and what happened later in the 
Poikile when Zeno and the Stoics took possession. 

This same building was probably also the Stoa Basileios, or Roys! 
Stoa, in which the Basileus conducted his business and which was roped 
off on occasion to serve as a law-court.’ The closing scenes of Sokrates’ 
life too seem to be centred in the agora. In the Euthyphron (2a) his 
friend discovers him lingering near the stoa of the Basileus since he has 


* Hesperia, xxii (1953), 37; xxiii (1954), 45 ff. 

2 Quoted by Theodoretos, Therapeutica, xxii. 175. 17 (Raeder); for ‘the 
Herms’ see R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, vol. iii: Testimonia (Princeton, 
1957; quoted below as Agora, iii), pp. 103 ff. 

3 Hesperia, vi (1937), 23. 

* Oecon. vii. 1. 

5 Ps.-Demosthenes, xxv. 23; for the possible identity of the stoas see Hesperia, 
vi (1937), 64 ff., 225; R. Martin, Recherches sur l’ Agora grecque (Paris, 1951), 
320; Agora, iii, p. 30. 
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to appear before that magistrate. The law-court in which he made his 
Apology was probably near the agora, and near the court again was the 
prison of Athens,’ from which Kriton tried to persuade him to escape, 
and in which he held his last discussion; but neither of these places can 
at present be located on the map. 

Sokrates was essentially a man of the town and of the agora, and seldom 
set foot outside the walls. But his peripatetics in the dialogues will lead 
us to each of the three famous suburban gymnasia in turn, though they 
can best be described later in connexion with the philosophical schools 
of the fourth century. 

Plato does not locate any of the dialogues in the Academy itself, or 
even give one glimpse of Sokrates talking there. Perhaps Sokrates 
normally preferred not to go so far afield. But the opening scene of the 
Lysis will show that he did go there on occasion, and at the same time 
will take us from the Academy, north-west of Athens, in the direction 
of the Lyceum, to the east of the city. Sokrates himself speaks. ‘I was 
walking from the Academy straight to the Lyceum, along the road out- 
side the wall, right beneath the wall itself [i.e. he was skirting the northern 
and north-eastern section of the city—the line of the wall can be more 
or less traced from slight indications]; and when I was by the postern 
gate where the fountain of Panops is, I met Hippothales and a crowd of 
other young men.” Sokrates was seldom able to go straight to his destina- 
tion. He always met someone who wished to talk to him and who took 
him aside. On this occasion Hippothales pointed out to him an enclosure, 
just opposite the wall, and an open gate in it, and explained that it was 
a newly built palaestra or wrestling-ground, where they went not so 
much for exercise as for discussion, in which they would like Sokrates to 
join them; a friend and admirer of Sokrates, Mikkos, a sophist, gave 
instruction there—whether by way of self-advertisement or because he 
had set up a regular school one cannot say. Sokrates of course could not 
resist his young friends, and entered the palaestra. There he finds some 
of the boys busy with a sacrifice, others engaged in games of dice. Most 
are playing in the courtyard, but one group is in the apodyterion, the 
changing-room. Sokrates and his companions find a comparatively quiet 
spot to sit down, and presently Lysis and others gather round to listen 
and be questioned. Once again we have a very typical and significant 
scene. 

The scene of the Charmides is very similar to that of the Lysis; 
Sokrates describes how after his return from the campaign at Poteidaia 
he began to seek out his customary haunts, and went to the palaestra of 
Phaidon, 59 d. 
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Taureas, opposite the shrine of Basile (in the south-eastern part of 
Athens, near the Olympieion’). 

The number of such palaestras must have been steadily increasing at 
Athens in the late fifth century. Some were public, some were privately 
owned. The writer of the pseudo-Xenophontic Constitution of Athens 
(ii. 10) says that the Demos built for itself many palaestras, apodyteria, 
and bath-houses. No Athenian palaestras have been found and investi- 
gated; and in fact we have no good example of an early palaestra on any 
site. To help imagine what these buildings were like, one has to work 
back from late-fourth-century and Hellenistic specimens, as at Delphi, 
Epidauros, Olympia, and Priene.* The necessary rooms were arranged 
in various ways around a square or oblong colonnaded court; some were 
open in front, with a row or pair of columns. Probably the palaestra of 
Taureas or of the Charmides was a simple prototype of this scheme, 
perhaps less formal in design and less regular in shape. 

At the beginning of the Lysis Sokrates was on his way to the Lyceum. 
This was a common resort of his, as we hear from Euthyphron and from 
the beginning of the Euthydemos, where Kriton mentions that he has 
seen Sokrates the day before holding a discussion in the Lyceum with 
two sophists, with a large crowd of listeners around them. 

We continue to follow him round the walls. The Axiochos will take 
us towards Kynosarges, in the southern suburbs. This dialogue is 
probably not by Plato, but may well be a product of the Academy not 
long after Plato’s own time, and preserve authentic details of Sokrates’ 
activities. ‘I was going out to Kynosarges,’ Sokrates says, ‘and when 
I was by the Ilissos I heard a shrill voice crying ‘‘Sokrates” . . . and I saw 
Kleinias son of Axiochos running towards Kallirrhoe with Damon’ and 
others. As usual Sokrates is diverted from the ‘straight way’ by his 
friends, and goes to visit Axiochos, who lives near the Itonian Gate, one 
of the southern gates of Athens; to reach it he again takes the road which 
runs alongside the walls. 

Mention of the Ilissos recalls the delightful and unusual setting of the 
Phaidros, in the same quarter of Athens. Phaidros has just left Lysias, 
who is staying at a house near the shrine of Olympian Zeus. They paddle 
in the river and recline on the grassy bank. Sokrates’ delight and en- 
thusiasm prompt Phaidros to say that he is more like a foreign visitor in 
a strange scene, since he hardly ever sets foot outside the city. ‘Pardon 
ath See W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen* (Munich, 1931), 388; and note 

-G. i?. 94. 


2 See J. Delorme, Gymnasion (Paris, 1960), especially 253 ff. 
3 Contrast Lucian’s flight of fancy in Vera Historia, ii. 23; as a reward for his 
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me’, says Sokrates; ‘trees and pleasant spots do not teach me anything; 
men in the city do.’ No sermons in stones, books in the running brooks 
for Sokrates; yet one imagines he learned something on this occasion, 
and perhaps gained a new insight into the circumstances in which 
philosophy can be both pleasantly and effectively pursued. We shall see 
later how for some of those who followed him the garden rather than the 
agora was the place for philosophy. 

Our brief review of the scenes of the Platonic dialogues leaves a strong 
impression of the ubiquity of Sokrates, and of the ubiquity of constant 
informal discussion in the Athens of Sokrates; and at the same time it 
emphasizes a particular aspect of the dramatic art of Plato. The skill 
with which Plato can set the scene of a dialogue in a few simple strokes, 
unerring like those of a vase-painter, is immediately obvious. Put all 
these scenes together, relate them to our general picture of Athens, and 
the eirect is more than that of a mere accumulation; one can hardly avoid 
the impression that over the whole series of the dialogues Plato has with 
some care and deliberation chosen to vary his scenes, to distribute them 
round and about the city, so that they add up to a coherent whole, 
a conspectus of Sokratic Athens. We see Sokrates here, there, and every- 
where, in the houses of friends, in the streets, in the market-place and 
the stoas and public buildings, in the palaestras and gymnasia,' at the 
gates and around the walls, reclining beside the Ilissos, and everywhere 
planting the seeds from which the philosophical schools were to grow. 
Plato could hardly fail to be conscious of the difference of all this from 
his own seclusion in the Academy. 

The Cynics, on the other hand, adopted and even exaggerated certain 
habits of Sokrates. Though Antisthenes set up school in Kynosarges, 
some of his followers preferred to infest the agora. Diogenes, even more 
than Sokrates, was an é&yopaios a&viip. He considered the public places 
of Athens as his home, and according to his namesake the biographer 
(vi. 2. 22) used all places for all purposes, eating, sleeping, and talking 
alike. The Athenians, he said, pointing to the stoa of Zeus in the agora, 
and to the Pompeion near the Dipylon, had provided him with some- 
where to live. According to an extant letter which is probably not 
genuine he had commissioned a friend to look out for a conventional 
house for him, but when there was some delay, observing a snail one 
day, he decided to take up his residence in the proverbial tub, or rather 


bravery in the battle against the rebels in the other world Sokrates is given 
a large paradeisos in the suburbs, which he names Nekrakademia. 

' In Diogenes Laertios, iii. 5, Plato himself listens to Sokrates ‘in front of the 
theatre of Dionysos’. 
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earthenware jar. According to this letter, and Diogenes Laertios who 
mentions it,' the jar stood in the Metroon, the shrine of the Mother of the 
Gods, where the Athenians kept their public records—it was still largely 
an open shrine in the fourth century, and had not yet assumed its 
elaborate Hellenistic architectural form. But a fragment of a satire of 
Varro said that a jar, which is presumably the jar of Diogenes, stood 
near the portico, which is probably the Poikile.2 Diogenes may have 
moved his abode from time to time. Both sites were in conspicuous 
places in the agora, and the Pompeion was near the main gate of Athens, 
Diogenes’ simple life was not that of the hermit in seclusion. He kept 
himself well in the public eye. There was a strain of exhibitionism in 
the cynical way of life, as practised by such eccentrics. Diogenes used 
to go round the Kerameikos, i.e. the agora, according to Plutarch; 
addressing himself to the statues and asking them for assistance; and 
when asked to explain what he was doing, he said, ‘I am practising failing 
to get what I want’. Diogenes, like Sokrates, must have become some- 
thing of an institution at Athens, one of the characteristic sights of the 
town, like some of the fine old crusted academic characters one sees, or 
used to see, in the streets of our university towns. The stories about 
them retailed by the anecdotists seem to show that on the whole they 
were accepted with tolerant good humour. 

Diogenes Laertios implies in one passage (vi. 104) that it was a wide- 
spread Cynic practice to make use of any chance shelter such as Diogenes’ 
jar. This may be an exaggeration or an unsound generalization from 
Diogenes’ habits. But one can well believe that there were other philoso- 
phers too who more or less lived in the stoas and public places of Athens, 
Krates, a Cynic and follower of Diogenes, who affected the same way 
of life, is said to have gone even farther than he. Though personally 
unattractive, penniless, and without a roof over his head—except the 
stoas—he excited the devoted love of an attractive and wealthy female 
pupil, Hipparchia, who insisted upon marrying him against all advice, 
and who gave up all and followed him to the stoa, no doubt the Poikile, 
where they set up house together, Zeno thoughtfully hanging up a cloak 
as a curtain to give them a little privacy. This is Apuleius’ story,* and 
it is perhaps not to be taken very literally, though Musonius too says 
that since Krates had no house or furniture he and his wife spent day 


1 vi. 2. 23; R. Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci (Paris, 1873), xvi, p. 239. 

2 Fr. 165 (Biicheler—Heraeus). 

3 De Vit. Pud. 7. 

4 Florida, 14; cf. D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism (London, 1937), 
49. 
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and night in the public stoas at Athens.’ At least we must believe that 
the Cynics were prepared to go to embarrassing lengths in putting their 
principles into practice. 

xiv (ed. Hense). 


(To be concluded) 
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THE OVERWORKED PLAYWRIGHT 
A Study in Euripides’ Cyclops 


By PETER D. ARNOTT 


HE Cyclops is a neglected play. Although commending itself by 
its brevity to teachers as an easy introduction to Euripides, it has 
received little critical attention and is only rarely performed. Never- 
theless the feeling persists that even this slight work, being by Euripides, 
must be treated with respect. A recent school edition comments, “The 
preservation of ancient literature does seem in some measure to have 
illustrated the principle of the survival of the fittest; and the Cyclops 
may have been one of the few satyric dramas which really deserve to be 
handed down to us.”! Similarly J. Duchemin, in his critical edition 
published a few years earlier, cautiously suggests that the characteriza- 
tion of Polyphemos embodies familiar themes in later fifth-century 
thought: ‘Son Cyclope est, semble-t-il, auprés des autres, une figure 
évoluée, et par certains c6tés vraiment moderne: le materialisme intel- 
lectuel affiché dans I’&yaov avec Ulysse, et ot l’on a voulu retrouver les 
traces de la sophistique (v. 316 sqq.), marque de toute evidence une 
étape nouvelle dans le développement du personnage.’? The purpose 
of this article is to re-examine the status of the play, and inquire whether 
such tributes are really justified. I hope to gather together certain 
considerations, some already familiar, others perhaps less well known, 
which suggest that the value of the Cyclops, both as drama and as an 
illustration of Euripides’ thought, is negligible, and that the illustrious 
name of its author has led us to look for merit where none exists. 
Firstly, the Cyclops bears many marks of hasty composition, particu- 
larly in the length of the choruses and episodes. Both grow markedly 
shorter as the play proceeds. Let us consider the choruses first. The 
parodos is short, though not unreasonably so, with 41 lines, and is con- 
ventionally constructed. On the other hand, the first stasimon (vv. 
356-74) is noticeably shorter; the second, even with its preceding 
anapaests (vv. 483-518), is no longer than the parodos; and the third 
and fourth number only thirteen and seven lines respectively, while the 
chorus is left with only a miserable couplet to serve as exodos. The 
1 Euripides, Cyclops, ed. D. M. Simmonds and R. R. Timberlake (2nd ed., 


Cambridge, 1948), p. xxx. 
? Le Cyclope d’Euripide (Paris, 1945), pp. xiv f. 
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episodes show the same pattern of decline. The first occupies 264 lines, 
almost half the entire play, the second only 108, and the others 88, 32, 
and 44 respectively.‘ We must also note the increasing pace of the action 
as the play proceeds. The brief time devoted to the blinding and escape 
stands in striking contrast to the leisurely development of the opening. 
Silenus, who plays a major part in the first half of the action, disappears 
at v. 589 and is only briefly referred to again, never seen. Taking all 
these facts into consideration, we may well ask whether they do not 
reflect an increasing pressure of time on the playwright, forcing him to 
compress the later incidents into less space than he originally intended. 
Secondly, we must ask to what extent the play is original and how 
much dependent on other sources. We know of three dramatic versions 
of the story before Euripides. Epicharmos wrote a comedy on this 
theme, which survives only in three fragments.? About the plot we can 
deduce nothing, except that someone, somewhere, swears by Poseidon— 
possibly Polyphemos himself, as in Homer. Kratinos wrote another 
comic version, The Odysseans.3 Here we have either the Cyclops or 
Odysseus commenting on the wine (fr. 135); the Cyclops asking about 
Odysseus from that hero himself, who has clearly not given his real name 
(fr. 136); and the chorus creeping out to make their escape (fr. 144). 
Aristias, son of Pratinas of Phleious, who produced his father’s plays 
as well as writing himself,* composed a satyric version. Three fragments 
survive, from which it is impossible to draw any conclusions.’ In the 
third Polyphemos comments, “You have ruined the wine by mixing 
water with it!’ We can say little more about these pre-Euripidean 
versions than that they seem to have followed the Homeric outline. 
The loss of these works, however, hardly affects our estimate of the 
present play; for it is clear that Euripides’ debt is almost entirely to 
Homer. The story of the Odyssey, Bk. ix, is preserved almost complete, 
though with certain significant changes that will be discussed later. 
There is little originality of characterization. Silenus, it is true, owes 
nothing to Homer. His prologue, with its slight touch of pathos, is 
amusing enough, as is the later scene where he pretends to have been 
beaten into submission. But we cannot say how much of this Silenus 
is Euripides’ own and how much derives from conventional representa- 
1 J. Duchemin, op. cit., pp. xvii f. 
? A. O. F. Lorenz, Leben und Schriften des Koers Epicharmos (Berlin, 1864), 


243. 
3 T. Kock, Comic. Att. Frag., Kratinos, Frr. 135-50. 
* For his deme see Athen. xv. 686a; for his work as producer, Arg. Aesch. 
Seven against Thebes. 
5 V. Steffen, Satyrographorum Graecorum Reliquiae (Poznan, 1935). 
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tions of this stock figure of satyr-play. Certainly in his other characters 
the dramatist has departed hardly at all from his epic sources. Odysseus 
may be drawn with a touch of parody—note his comic dismay on learn- 
ing of the Cyclops’ cannibalistic habits (vv. 129, 131), and his boasting 
some lines later, surely intended as satire (vv. 198 ff.)—but for the most 
part he has little individuality. 

Polyphemos himself is pure Homer. The so-called atheistic debate, 
in which he mocks Odysseus’ appeal to the sacred laws of hospitality 
(vv. 285 ff.), is a direct echo of Homer’s vv. 259 ff. The appeal to 
Poseidon is new, but the debate as a whole is only an expansion of what 
Homer had already written. Those who find the atheist Euripides here 
must make Homer an atheist also. The thought is identical. 

Euripides’ debt to Homer is also proved by direct verbal reminiscences, 
These are numerous, and I shall mention here only four of the most 
striking. Homer describes how Polyphemos closed his cave (vv. 240 ff.): 
‘He then picked up a huge stone, with which he closed the entrance. It 
was a mightly slab, such as you couldn’t have budged from the ground, 
not without a score of heavy four-wheeled wagons to help you.”! Euri- 
pides has to omit the stone, but the image appeals to him so much that 
he uses it twice in other contexts. Odysseus describes the oak-tree 
which Polyphemos flings on the fire as ‘so heavy that it would need 
three wagons to carry it’ (vv. 383 ff.). Later the chorus, asked to help 
blind their master, reply that they would ‘carry the weight of a hundred 
wagons’ if they could inflict some harm (vv. 473 ff.). 

In Homer Polyphemos questions Odysseus on his arrival thus 
(vv. 252 ff.): ‘ “Strangers!” he said, ““And who may you be? Where do 
you hail from over the highways of the sea? Is yours a trading venture; 
or are you cruising the main on chance, like roving pirates, who risk 
their lives to ruin other people?” . . . ““We are Achaeans,”’ I said, “on 
our way back from Troy, driven astray by contrary winds across a vast 
expanse of sea’”’.’ In Euripides we have the same question and answer, 
though more concisely expressed (vv. 222 ff.): 

Cyc. Well! What crowd is this I see around my cave? 
Have pirates or robbers put in to our land? 

Od. We are Ithacans by race, sailing from Troy. 
Now we have burnt the city, and arrive, 
Driven by sea-winds, at your country, Cyclops. 

Homer illustrates the blinding of Polyphemos with a simile from ship- 
building (vv. 383 ff.): ‘while I used my weight from above to twist it 

1 The quotations from Homer are given throughout in the translation by 
E. V. Rieu in the Penguin Classics (New York, 1946). 
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home, like a man boring a ship’s timber with a drill which his mates 
below twirl with a strap they hold at either end, so that it spins con- 
tinuously’. This simile appears again, in almost identical form, in 
Cyclops 460 ff. Finally, the Homeric Cyclops’ savage taunts as the ship 
sails out of range (vv. 517 ff.), ‘But come here, Odysseus, so that I may 
make you some friendly gifts and prevail on the great Earthshaker to 
see you safely home’, inspire Cyclops 342 ff. Here we find Polyphemos 
rejecting Odysseus’ plea for hospitality with the same sinister promise :' 
‘You shall have these gifts of friendship, I shall not be found wanting— 
fire, and my father’s spring of water here, and a bubbling cauldron to 
hold your tough flesh comfortably’. 

Euripides, then, has taken from Homer his plot, his characterization, 
even his language. In fact the only changes he has made are those 


dictated by the necessities of staging. First, a satyr-play must have a 


satyr-chorus, and so he has inserted one, together with the stock figure 
of their father Silenus. To a large extent they play the part assigned by 
Homer to Odysseus’ men, who are represented in the play by personae 
mutae only. Secondly, theatrical conventions make it necessary to 
transfer the action from inside the cave to outside. This is done easily 
enough, and makes it possible for the blinding of Polyphemos to take 
place off-stage. There are, however, some awkward moments. Odys- 
seus, who appears in the customary messenger-role to describe what is 
happening inside, must explain his presence by saying that he ‘crept out 
through a crack in the rock’ and left his friends inside (vv. 478 ff.). He 
refuses, however, to abandon them, and returns to superintend the 
blinding! This is a clumsy device. We are left wondering why, if he 
could get out, his companions could not do the same. 

Thirdly, some of Homer’s most colourful details must be sacrificed. 
Polyphemos on the stage can no longer be a giant, and thus Euripides 
carefully avoids all mention of his size. The huge rock which closes the 
entrance must likewise disappear, and so must the flock of sheep. 
Animals are notoriously intractable on the stage. It is obvious from the 
language of the parodos that the chorus merely goes through a panto- 
mime of herding, the animals themselves being left to the imagination.? 
Thus, at the end, Odysseus can no longer escape under the great ram, 
but merely slips out while the Cyclops is groping blindly in the other 
direction. This makes a far weaker ending, but is inevitable. Kratinos 
seems to have been compelled to use the same device.’ 

Reading Hermann’s Trp tartpSov AEB 6”. 

? See P. D. Arnott, ‘Animals in the Greek Theatre’, Greece & Rome, Second 
Series, vi (1959), 177-9. 3 Fr. 144, mentioned above. 
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Fourthly, and most important for our present purpose, Euripides has 
to compress a narrative occupying several days in Homer into one single 
continuous action. This provides us with a valuable clue to the way in 
which his mind worked. It is revealing to compare the relative time- 
schemes in the epic and the play. In Homer the action extends over 
three days, as follows: 

First Day (vv. 170 ff.) Odysseus and his men sail to the Cyclops’ island, 

discover the cave, and settle down to wait. 

First Night (vv. 232 ff.) Polyphemos returns with his flocks, questions 

Odysseus, and eats the first two men. 

Second Day (vv. 307 ff.) He eats two more men and takes his flocks to 

pasture. Odysseus prepares the stake. 

Second Night (vv. 336 ff.) He returns, eats two more men, is made drunk, 

and blinded. 

Third Day (vv. 437 ff.) Odysseus and his men escape under the sheep. 


Euripides’ principal change in adapting the story for stage purposes is 
to compress the three cannibal feasts into one, with the blinding follow- 
ing immediately afterwards. But when we come to consider the play’s 
time-scheme, we find ourselves at once in the midst of confusion. The 
first indication of time is given by the entry of the satyr-chorus. They 
are returning from the hills with their flocks. It is therefore implied, 
though admittedly not stated, that this is evening—just as in Homer 
Polyphemos returns with his flocks at the end of the day. Odysseus and 
his men arrive and bargain with the satyrs. Then Polyphemos returns 
to chide the chorus for their idleness. They hang their heads in shame, 
and, when he tells them to look up instead of down, reply, “We’re look- 
ing up at Zeus himself; I can see the stars, and Orion’. So far, so good; 
it is still night-time. But the next line brings the surprise. Polyphemos 
proceeds to bellow for his &piotov; and while &pictov. can mean either 
breakfast or the midday meal, it can never mean a meal taken at night. 

This inconsistency has been recognized, but never convincingly ex- 
plained. How can we reconcile night-time with breakfast? The satyrs’ 
reference to the stars might conceivably be explained away ; so Duchemin: 
‘c’est pour eux une fagon de dire qu’ils regardent droit au plus haut de 
ciel, la téte renversée en arriére; Orion est en effet la constellation ot 
se trouve Sirius, “le chien d’Orion”. De toute evidence, bien que la 
journée soit avancée quand le Cyclope rentre, il fait encore bien jour.”! 

But this desperate attempt to save the situation fails to take into 
account the fact that the parodos has already set the time as evening, and 
that there has not even been an intervening chorus to mark the interval. 


t Op. cit., on v. 213. 
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The only other time-reference in the play occurs at v. 542, where Silenus 
mentions how pleasant it is to drink in the heat of the sun—siesta-time, 
obviously—and the action must be imagined as passing at midday. 
Thus the play’s time-scheme is, to say the least, confusing. We leap 
from one part of the day to another with a freedom unparalleled in Greek 
drama, and with a rapidity even surpassing that of Faustus’s last hour in 
Marlowe’s tragedy, which has a playing time of about seven minutes. 

It seems impossible to resolve these contradictions, but we can at 
least attempt to explain them. I believe that they arise solely from the 
haste of Euripides’ adaptation. As in Homer, the action proper begins 
with the return of the flocks. Then he telescopes Homer’s three 
cannibal feasts—supper, breakfast, supper—into one. But he is not 
consistent. He remembers that in Homer the Cyclops ate two men for 
breakfast, and has simply set this down without troubling to incorporate 
it into his own time-scheme. And how may we account for the ‘heat of 
the sun’ later in the play? Homer’s drinking scene takes place at night. 
I suggest that here Euripides, again writing hurriedly, has momentarily 
confused dramatic time with real time. The satyr-play would have been 
performed last thing in the morning, when the sun was growing hot, 
and it would be a natural slip for the poet, thinking in terms of the 
theatre, to make Silenus refer to it. 

I have attempted to show that Euripides, in writing the Cyclops, was 
entirely indebted to Homer; that he used the bare minimum of adapta- 
tion; and that he did not adapt particularly well. If we take all these 
things into consideration—lack of originality, carelessness, and the pro- 
gressive curtailing of choruses and episodes—we can hardly escape the 
picture of the harassed playwright finding that he has spent too long on 
the composition of the required three tragedies to the neglect of the 
afterpiece, and sitting down with his Homer to throw together anything 
that will serve. He takes the appropriate scenes, rewrites them in 
iambics, and puts them together without checking whether they tally; 
he writes the bare minimum of choral song, with no time to polish, 
emend, or even to work out fully his original design. As dramatic com- 
position the Cyclops is negligible. It is valuable chiefly in giving us an 
insight into the creative workshop of the writer’s mind and allowing us 
to study, to better advantage than in more polished pieces, the process 
of adaptation. Certainly we could well afford to consign the Cyclops to 
oblivion in exchange for more of Aeschylus’ Net-Fishers, whose tantaliz- 
ing fragments hint at a satyr-play of greater originality and far higher 
calibre, doubtless more truly representative of the form than Euripides’ 
hastily concocted adaptation. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF 
TEUBNER TEXTS 


T is always agreeable to offer congratulations to someone who is cele- 

brating a jubilee. It is a particular pleasure to do so when the ‘child’ 
whose birthday it is can look back over 150 years of existence, and all 
those who have a share in the jubilee may reflect that the thanks for the 
achievements of the past and wishes for the future serve the cause of 
publicity. For no one who sets out to discuss the state of classical studies 
in Germany can, or should, fail to mention the Leipzig publishing firm 
of B. G. Teubner. Here publishing and scholarship have in the past 
century and a half formed an indissoluble partnership which has made 
it its duty to provide the best texts for use in the study of classical 
antiquity. 

One cannot set out in full all the ideas that induced Benedictus 
Gotthelf Teubner to found his printing business on 21 February 1811, 
in the middle of the Napoleonic War, but one can say with certainty 
that from the very beginning one of the chief objects of his enterprise 
was to edit and print the Greek and Latin classics. And when in 1823 
the veteran scholar Wilhelm Dindorf, his brother Ludwig, and, soon 
afterwards, several other men distinguished in this field joined forces 
with B. G. Teubner, the Bibliotheca scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana was born. At first this new association of craftsmen and 
scholars devoted its attention to issuing texts for the Gymnasien. But 
soon, as the series became better and better known, there appeared in it 
works of ancient writers which were not read in the schools of that 
period. This was a development which urgently called for a change and 
extension of the policy of the press; in fact, for the decision that it 
should no longer confine itself to putting school texts on the market— 
that is, simple editions without any apparatus criticus—but that it should 
go beyond this, and more and more provide the necessary material for 
teaching and research in the universities. So the Bibliotheca Teubneriana 
grew, decade by decade, into a series in which every ancient author was 
represented by a critical edition, an editio maior taking account of the 
latest advances in scholarly research. 

The production of learned books, which the Teubner Press gave to 
the world, year in, year out, grew until 4 December 1943, when it seemed 
that the Nazi régime had brought it to a disastrous end, the business 
being almost entirely destroyed by bombing. After the first shock 
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scarcely one member of the company, out of more than five hundred, 
dared to hope that any of them would be able to work together again to 
offer books on the classics to the specialist; but as soon as the guns 
stopped firing, a systematic reconstruction was begun. Everyone on the 
production side of the firm immediately exerted himself to get back 
quickly to normal working, so that works of scholarship could again be 
set up in type, printed, bound, and sent out into the world. Gradually 
they saw production begin to flow, then to rise, and finally to reach full 
volume. For in addition to the appearance of the long-famous Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana, the production of scientific books resumed its old impor- 
tance in Leipzig, and what had once before been flourishing departments, 
of mathematics and science and of technology, now flourished again. 

It would take too long to recount the full list of all the branches of 
knowledge in which publication was resumed after 1945. Let it suffice 
to sketch the press’s share in international scholarship in the field of 
classical studies. At the present time more than 120 scholars from about 
twenty countries are occupied in providing Latin and Greek texts year 
by year for specialists and amateur students of the classical world. They 
are at work in three continents; from Cape Town to Stockholm, from 
San Francisco to Warsaw, acknowledged experts on the ancient world 
are giving of their best to enable classical scholarship to thrive and 
progress. The fact that the willing collaborators with the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana include distinguished scholars of the English-speaking 
countries of the West, putting their ability and knowledge at its disposal, 
is something we ought not to overlook. For several years the specialist 
editing of the Teubner volumes has been the responsibility of members 
of the Institute of Classical Studies at the German Academy of Sciences 
in Berlin. The co-operation between publisher, press, and specialist 
editors has proved to be of the highest value. 

Berlin BRUNO DOER 
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TERRACINA AND THE POMPTINE 
MARSHES 


By 0. A. W. DILKE and MARGARET S. DILKE 


E were interested to read Dr. Bertha Tilly’s recent article in Greece 

and Rome. Such studies do much to infuse life into our ‘dead’ 
language, and help not only to bring reality to the student and throw 
light on Latin literature but to add interest to modern travel. We should 
like to add some further points on Terracina, which we recently visited. 
It provides a fascinating remnant of classical times, almost unaltered 
until this century, when the first truly successful draining of the Pomp- 
tine marshes took place. 

Terracina (Anxur or Tarracina in ancient times) is situated on the 
lower slopes of the Lepini mountains, where they reach the sea. To the 
east there was originally no way round the cliffs, and paths tended to 
crumble into the sea. It faces south,? and is protected from the tra- 
montane cold winds which affect Rome: its streets are lined with orange 
trees and suggest a climate more like the Riviera and the south of Italy. 

The old town, upper and lower, is on naturally dry iand and can take 
advantage of springs near the base of the limestone, but to the east, 
west, and north-west is badly drained coastal plain, swamp for most of 
the past 2,000 years, where the temperature encouraged malarial mos- 
quitoes. It is these swamps that retarded development except in limited 
periods; all the land around was virtually uninhabitable after the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

The Agro Pontino, the former Pomptine marsh area, has always been 
potentially fertile, because of layers of fine silt brought down in winter 
by torrential streams from the Lepini mountains. It is thought to have 
been well settled in Volscian times, with many villages’ as well as a town 
at Anxur. One reason for its depopulation was the long period of war 
with Rome. It is often said that the marshes grew simply because the 
land was neglected; but natural features which have been suggested as 
contributing to it are dune formation along the coast, seismic uplift, 

? Second Series, vi (1959), 194-203. 

2 Bertha Tilly’s words, ‘on the northern side . . . was the seaport of Tarra- 
cina’ (p. 201), give the wrong orientation. 


3 Pliny, H.N. iii. 59, quotes the credulous Mucianus as reporting that it once 
had 24 urbes! 
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and periodic changes in rainfall. A. likely man-made contribution is 
deforestation, causing soil erosion and silting-up of rivers. It is thought 
possible that even in historical times the direct outlet to the sea of what 
is now the Ninfa-Sisto river was blocked, and that it was forced to find! 
an outlet through the dune coast between Terracina and Circeo.? The 
gradient there is so slight that the basin would naturally tend to become 
waterlogged. Although the Romans were such skilful engineers in many 
fields they never solved this problem completely, in spite of attempts by 
M. Cornelius Cethegus (160 B.c.), Julius Caesar or Agrippa, Trajan, and 
the patrician Decius in Theodoric’s reign. Neither subterranean chan- 
nels (cuniculi) nor surface drainage channels had much success here 
because of the lack of gradient. Roman water schemes were all depen- 
dent on gravitation principles: the idea of pressure supply had not been 
developed except for fountains. Moreover the construction and upkeep 
of the Via Appia only made this problem more difficult, since the 
marshes became dammed up behind it and the bridges were too small 
to take the force of the storm waters. But the 19-mile canal alongside 
the road, navigated by Horace and described by Strabo, must have 
helped drainage for a time. 

Although Polybius* mentions Tarracina and Circeii among Rome’s 
dependent allies in the treaty made with Carthage in 509 B.c., the former 
was not a Roman but a Volscian possession (Anxur), which Livy* calls 
opulentum when it was taken by the Romans, first in 406 and then, 
after the Volscians had recovered it, in 400. The fact that on the former 
occasion 2,500 men were induced, after many had been killed, to lay 
down their arms gives some idea of its population: de la Blanchére 
conjectures 22,000-25,000. In 329 Rome founded a colony there; the 
original name was probably not Tarracina but Colonia Anxurnas, which 
is virtually that given in a miniature of the Vatican manuscript of the 
Agrimensores (PI. V, a). 

? Hence Virgil’s words quaerit iter (Aen. vii. 802) of the Ufens are appro- 
priate. This river flows into the sea east, not north-west (Bertha Tilly), of the 
Circeian promontory. 

2 A few details in Bertha Tilly’s account of Monte Circeo need correction or 
revision. The west peak is 1,750 feet (541 m.) above sea-level, the arx not 300 
but 1,140 feet (352 m.), approached now by a rough road which is being im- 
proved. The inscription C.J.L. x. 6422, although it may have originated at 
Circeii, was found at Terracina; a head, probably of Circe-Venus, from Circeii 
is in the Museo delle Terme at Rome. Today Circeo, like Terracina, has many 
modern villas and a prosperous appearance. 

3 iii. 22. 11; cf. F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, i 


(Oxford, 1957), p. 344. 
* iv. 59. 10. 
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We are fortunate in knowing the total number of original coloni and 
the extent of their holdings: ‘Anxur trecenti in coloniam missi sunt; 
bina iugera agri acceperunt.’! At an average of four or five to a family, 
these 300 would give a population of about 1,200-1,500, excluding any 
Volscians who remained. As to the holding, it is typical of the earliest 
period of Roman colonization. Two iugera made one heredium (1} 
acres), and 100 heredia made a centuria. Thus at Anxur-Tarracina there 
were in the first place three centuriae. A holding of 1} acres would not 
suffice for farming, and it is thought that the coloni held in addition 
land in common.? The area in which the centuriae were situated was 
clearly what is now known as La Valle (the valley), between Terracina 
and the grove of Feronia. This area is today as in ancient times crossed 
—though not on the same track—by the Via Appia, which was con- 
structed in 312 B.c. by Appius Claudius. The miniature of the Vatican 
manuscript shows the centuriated area as being between the Via Appia 
and the sea; but we may doubt whether more than a small part was.3 
Whereas that part was then marshy, the plain between the Via Appia 
and the hills was not, and clearly preserves the marks of centuriation: 
each of the two rectangles marked out on the map (Fig. 1) by unsurfaced 
roads and mule-tracks is roughly commensurate with two centuriae. 
There could have been seven or eight centuriae north of the Via Appia, 
and we may take it that the original allotment was later increased. 
Hyginus Gromaticus, whose work the miniature illustrates, writing 
much later, says: ‘decumanus maximus per viam Appiam observatur; 
fines qui culturam accipere potuerunt, et limites acceperunt; reliqua 
pars asperis rupibus continetur.’ Probably a rough road to Rome already 
existed in 329 B.c.; then the Via Appia was made to coincide with the 
main road (decumanus maximus) of the colony. At the eastern end of the 
colony it took, in its first form, a sharp turn left and went over the hills 


north of the temple of Jupiter Anxurus, as Bertha Tilly describes. 


After a few miles it descended to the plain, and here was the narrow 
pass called Lautulae, between marsh‘ and steep hills. The pass was 
not one to be commemorated by Virgil: a mutiny of the Roman army 


? Livy viii. 21. 11. 

2 M. Weber, Die rémische Agrargeschichte (Stuttgart, 1891), 53. 

3 Cf. A. Schulten, ‘Rémische Flurkarten’, Hermes, xxxiii (1898), 534-65, 
especially 541-2; F. Castagnoli, ‘Le formae delle colonie romane e le miniature 
dei codici dei gromatici’, Atti della Reale Accad., iv (1940), 83-118, especially 
107 ff. The latter, now the leading authority on centuriation in Italy, seems 
there to have decumani and cardines at Tarracina the wrong way round. 

* Livy vii. 39. 7 says mare; the marsh may then have been so extensive as to 
look like the sea. 
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occurred there in 342 B.c., and in 315 Q. Fabius fought there an 
indecisive or lost battle against the Samnites. 

A harbour is mentioned as exisiing in 210 B.C.;! it must have been 
mainly artificial, and Tarracina is best known as a stopping-place on the 
Via Appia, where not only Horace, following in Lucilius’ steps, but St. 
Paul passed. In a.D. 69, when the town was attacked by L. Vitellius, 
the ships of Vespasian’s side were beached; but the harbour was later 
improved, probably by Trajan, as will be seen, and certainly under 
Antoninus Pius. During the early empire Tarracina was flourishing. 
The hill above, crowned by the temple of Jupiter, was still the religious 
centre; but the civic centre, with forum, temples, amphitheatre, and 
many other buildings, lay below.? In the forum, opposite the new 
museum opened in October 1959, one may park one’s car on an inscrip- 
tion which reads A. AEMILIVS A. F. STRAVIT. This same Aemilius built 
the temple of Rome and Augustus on the site which the cathedral now 
occupies. The second World War caused a fair amount of damage to 
the town, but also permitted the Capitol area next to the forum to be 
systematically excavated. 

The most unusual antiquity is the cutting of the rock Pesco or Pisco 
Montano: (Pl. V, 5). We are told that Trajan re-surfaced the Via 
Appia; and it has been thought that a relief found at Terracina and now 
in the Museo delle Terme at Rome, showing thirteen men supervised 
by a figure in a paludamentum, depicts Trajan reconstructing the harbour 
and cutting the rock, though the operation looks more like the building 
of a tower than anything else. The total height cut was 128 Roman 
feet. Every ten feet down the rock the height was recorded in large 
rectangular tablets still visible, the lowest being cxx. The stone re- 
moved may well have been used for road improvement; and henceforth 
the main road ran on level ground south of the rock. 

After the second century A.D. we know less about the area. The con- 
struction of the Via Severiana helped communications along the coast 
via Circeii. Tarracina was still a harbour in the late fourth century. 
Theodoric repaired the Via Appia, and it was probably in his reign 
(493-526) that the town received new walls. 

The history of the area in the Middle Ages cannot be considered here. 
It falls mainly under two headings, attempts to drain the marshes and 


! Livy xxvii. 4. 13. 2 Cf. Porphyrio on Hor. Sat. i. 5. 25. 

3 Not Pesce Montano, as Bertha Tilly has it, which would mean ‘mountain 
fish’; though there is a Torre del Pesce not far away. A. A. M. van der Heyden 
and H. H. Scullard, Atlas of the Classical World (London and Edinburgh, 
1959), Fig. 296, give a good photograph of the rock. 
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the use of Terracina as a frontier post of the Papal domains; the frontier 
was where the pass of Lautulae had been. In recognition of services 
in this category the town was given independent powers, probably by 
Pope Gregory VII (1073-85), and it is amusing to see still on an arch 
the letters s.p.9.T. (Pl. V, c). Of the papal attempts at drainage the 
most successful was that of Pius VI (1775-99), who made a major canal 
on the line of the ancient one and a new road across the marshes. But 
his scheme was only partly effective. As late as 1900 Baedeker reported: 
‘Malaria in summer is a dreadful scourge.’ The marshes stretched 
31 miles from Nettuno to Terracina, and varied in breadth from 6 to 
11 miles. Every winter there was an influx of shepherds who brought 
their animals down to the plain for pasture. This influx, which caused 
the population to be about 5,000 higher in winter than in summer, is 
now mainly a thing of the past.? 

Modern drainage began in 1926 on the principle that the water must 
be intercepted and not allowed to get into the land. Three canals or 
canalized rivers carried the upper, middle, and lower waters to the sea; 
for the lower waters pumping was necessary. Provision for summer 
irrigation was included. As a result five new towns have been developed 
in the Agro Pontino and the Agro Romano, the malarial mosquito has 
been completely eradicated, and for the first time since the Roman period 
Terracina has become a popular holiday resort, with modern villas and 
a complete new town. The area round the Lake of Fondi, to the north 
of which on slightly higher ground (belonging to Fundi) there also 
seems to have been centuriation, has likewise been improved. The 
population of Terracina, which in 1656 was about 1,500, a figure com- 
parable with the original population of the colonia, rose to just over 
2,000 in the early years of the eighteenth century. Pius VI’s drainage 
(1777) resulted in a temporary increase to over 4,000 in 1802, followed 
by a fall in 1811; but five years later it was over 4,000 again, and there- 
after it steadily increased, doubling itself within fifty years. In 1921 it 
was 12,555; in 1931, when the drainage schemes had begun to take 
effect, 18,562, a 50 per cent. increase in ten years; in 1936, 22,773. 
The war-time destruction caused a temporary setback, but in 1951 
the population was 26,580; today it is estimated as 30,000. The town’s 

? Cf. W. North, Roman Fever (London, 1896), 26 ff. 

2 For a picture of the appalling conditions then prevailing see A. Cervesato, 
The Roman Campagna, tr. Louise Caico and Mary Dove (London, 1913). 

3 R. Almagia, “The Repopulation of the Roman Campagna’, Geog. Review, 
xix (1929), 529-5 5; Sir E. J. Russell, ‘Agricultural Colonization in the Pontine 
Marshes . . .’, Geog. Journal, xciv (1939), 273-92; F. Milone, L’Italia nell’ 
economia delle sue regioni (Torino, 1955), 610 ff. 
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railway connexion has never been good, but one can now reach it from 
Rome in two hours by road, which except in the Velletri area follows 
mainly the course of the Via Appia.' 


1 The final drawing of the map (Fig. 1) was done by Mr. O. J. Dunlop, 
teacher of geography at Kilmarnock Academy. 


NOTES ON PLATE V 


(a) This miniature from the Vatican manuscript of the Agrimensores, Pal. lat. 1564, 
a ninth-century copy of an earlier manuscript, illustrates the text above: ‘quibusdam 
coloniis decumanum maximum ita constituerunt ut viam consularem transeuntem per 
coloniam contineret, sicut in Campania coloniae Anxurnati [Axurnas P]. decumanus 
maximus per viam Appiam observatur; fines qui culturcm accipere potuerunt, et 
limites acceperunt; reliqua pars asperis rupibus continetur, terminata in extremitate 
more arcifinio [a technical term for undefined boundaries] per demonstrationes et per 
[om. P] locorum vocabula.’ The miniature shows COLONIA AXVRNAS (Anxur-Tarracina) 
surrounded by walls, with a river—unidentified—running through; above and to right, 
hills; at top left, PALVDES, which should appear lower down; below, VIA APPIA, leading 
to the town walls; below this again, centuriated land, which should, instead or in 
addition, be above the Via Appia; on the left, a second river (the Portatore?), which 
like the other flows either into a lagoon or into the sea. 

(6) The rock Pesco Montano, cut probably in Trajan’s time to take the Via Appia 
round the headland. Every ten feet from the top the height was recorded, and the 
photograph shows four of these heights carved in rectangles: LXxxx, C, CX, CXX. 

(c) The Porta Romana at Terracina. In the twelfth century the town was given its 
independence, which the oddly unclassical s.p.g.T. celebrates. Although the arch is 
not ancient, the surrounding masonry is (walled-in arched windows can be seen on the 
left), and it is thought by Lugli to belong to a Sullan fortification: see Forma Italiae, i. 
1, ed. J. Lugli (Rome, 1926), Zone III, Fig. 13 and p. 67. 
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VERSION 


ALTHOUGH in November there has been no rain to speak of, only an occasional 
light drizzle, the ground is still saturated with moisture from the October 
floods. In many low-lying fields the earth is too heavy to plough, and gardens 
are also waterlogged. In the mild mistiness many birds are singing as though 
they felt it was springtime. All the birds seem marvellously content. Green 
plover and starlings in their flocks ply their beaks industriously in ploughland 
and stubble, and large flocks of gulls mingle with them. Their aerial flights 
which are so characteristic of this time of year, and wonderful to watch, are 
obscured by the mist, or is it that they only fly in their ritual dances when the 
skies are clear? Of course many birds do fly in the mist. Pigeons come over- 
head with their noisy wing-beats, and ducks, usually flying high, and swans. 
Nothing to be seen of them, only the sound of wings. 


E. L. G. W. (from ‘A Country Diary’, Manchester Guardian, November 1958) 


Quamquam non nobis pluuiae uenere frequentes, 
totum sed mensem rarae cecidere leuesque, 

rura, liquente solo, limoque umoreque largo 
cuncta imbuta iacent. nec enim segnissima campis 
diluuies cessit nostris imbresque priores; 

atque agros humiles tentat qui uertere aratro, | 
glaebas impellit grauidas, hortique madescunt. 
scilicet et, nebula fotae tenuique uapore, 

omnes usque queruntur aues, quasi uere reducto, 
contentae; nec non et aperta per arua uagati 
sturni concelebrant sulcos stipulasque reuellunt, 
rostris rimantes auidi, mergique marini 

plures insidunt terrae miscentur et illis. 

sed, miros plerumque hac tempestate uolatus 
aeriosque orbes alte conuoluere uisi, 

non ita nunc, circumfusa quod nube teguntur, 
circumagi apparent—caelum nisi terret aquosum. 
attamen et rores audent tranare uolucres 

densos et nimbos multae; stridore relato 

ipsa columba superuolitat, sublimis et anser, 
cygnorum et cum non seriem discernere possis, 
alarum auditur strepitus pennaeque uibratae. 


A. O. HULTON 
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P. SEXTIUS BACULUS 


By THEODORE HORN 


N the Gallic War Caesar mentions rather less than fifty Roman 

soldiers by name. Naturally the names of his Jegati occur most 
frequently, though he does not always give the rank. Eight, possibly 
nine, are centurions, and one is the standard-bearer of the Fourteenth 
Legion.‘ None is a legionary soldier, though we know the name of one, 
Lucanius, because his father, a senior centurion, Q. Lucanius, was killed 
trying to rescue him in the disaster at Atuatuca.? There are certain sur- 
prising omissions. For example, we are not told the name of the stan- 
dard-bearer of the Tenth Legion, whose gallantry rallied the faltering 
troops at the first landing in Britain. Surely Caesar knew the name of 
this distinguished man in. his crack legion. One officer, P. Considius, 
receives an unenviable mention. He made a mistake. Perhaps in ex- 
tenuation, or in regret, Caesar remarks that he had won a good repu- 
tation under Sulla and Crassus. 

But there is one who is mentioned three times in circumstances of 
great gallantry—P. Sextius Baculus, the senior centurion of the Twelfth 
Legion. This legion was one of two enrolled in the spring of 58 B.c. 
to help to meet the critical situation caused by the invasion of Gaul by 
the Heluetii. In the events of 58 it bore no special part. Indeed Caesar 
suggests that along with the Eleventh Legion, also a new formation, it 
was deliberately not committed in the battle with the Heluetii as not 
being sufficiently experienced. It formed the reserve and baggage 
guard under Labienus.5 But by the summer of 57 it could rank with the 
veteran legions. Clearly the winter had been spent to good purpose by 
Baculus and his fellow officers. That training in the Roman army was 
arduous there is abundant evidence, though not all centurions need have 
been of the type of old ‘cedo alteram’.® 

In the following year Caesar was engaged in operations in northern 
France and Flanders, and the climax of the campaign was the great 
battle with the Neruii, near Haut-Mesnil on the Sambre. One summer 
evening, when the head of his long column had halted for the night and 
the leading troops were already engaged in their routine task of con- 
structing a camp, the Neruii suddenly attacked from across the river, 


¥. 37. 5. 3 iv. 25. 3 ff. 
* i. a £. § i, 24. 3. ® Tac. Ann. i. 23. 4. 
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drove in the cavalry outposts, and assaulted the legions before they had 
time to deploy. On the Roman left they were soon thrown back, but on 
the right the fighting was exceptionally severe, and the situation was 
critical: Fortunately Caesar had taken certain precautions, and his 
personal intervention helped to save the day. The Twelfth Legion, with 
the Seventh, was on this right flank, and the great difficulty was for 
the troops to find room for maneeuvre. But training, discipline, and the 
timely arrival of the two legions who had formed the rearguard (the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth) and the prompt succour sent by Labienus 
from the left caused the complete defeat of the enemy. The battle 
cannot have lasted very long, but the casualties had been heavy. The 
Twelfth Legion in particular suffered severe losses; nearly all the cen- 
turions were either killed or wounded. Among the casualties was 
Sextius Baculus (‘fortissimus uir’, says Caesar), who was so disabled by 
many serious wounds that he was unable to carry on.! 

He must have been out of action for some weeks or even months, but 
he recovered, and in the autumn he was back serving as primi pili 
centurio with his legion in Switzerland, under Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 
The task of this detachment was to keep open communications through 
the Alps, and it encamped at Octodurus, the modern Martigny, in the 
upper valley of the Rhéne. Before the camp defences and winter 
quarters were completed, the tribesmen rose and threatened the small 
force. Faced with the alternatives of fighting their way out or standing 
an assault where they were, the members of a council of war decided on 
the latter: The expected attack came, and after six hours’ desperate 
resistance the situation was critical. It was at this moment that Sextius 
Baculus (Caesar reminds us that he had been severely wounded in the 
summer) and Caius Volusenus, who is described as a brave and sensible 
military tribune, went to Galba, and urged that their only hope lay in a 
well-delivered sortie.2 This was well organized and carried out, the 
astonished enemy were thrown back with heavy losses, and next day the 
force marched safely back to Savoy for the rest of the winter. 

Volusenus is mentioned again as the officer selected to reconnoitre 
the coast of Britain,’ but for the moment nothing more is heard of 
Baculus. Indeed the Twelfth Legion is not mentioned specifically for 
several years. It did not take part in the first invasion of Britain, nor, so 
far as we know, in the second, but no doubt it bore its full part in the 
various operations and duties required of it. 

But in the summer of 53 Baculus is mentioned again. Caesar was 
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hunting the fugitive chieftain Ambiorix, and had left the heavy baggage 
of his legions behind at Atuatuca, under Quintus Cicero, who had with 
him the Fourteenth Legion. The site of this famous camp, first built 
by Sabinus and Cotta, has not certainly been identified, but it was 
probably between Liége and Namur. It seems also to have been a sort of 
field hospital, for there were a number of sick and convalescent soldiers 
left behind there from the legions.! Among the sick was Sextius Baculus. 

To help in the hunt for Ambiorix Caesar had invited the neighbour- 
ing tribes to harry the Eburones, and among those who seized the oppor- 
tunity were two thousand cavalry of the Sugambri, who welcomed the 
chance to cross the Rhine in search of plunder. Stimulated by rumours 
that Caesar was far away and that Cicero’s camp was an easy prey, they 
swooped down upon it. Cicero, against Caesar’s express orders, had 
allowed half his legion and a body of convalescents to leave the camp in 
search of provisions. Not only was the camp surprised with only half its 
garrison present, but the Fourteenth Legion did not consist of seasoned 
troops. It had been cut to pieces in the disaster of the previous autumn, 
and reconstituted with raw and inexperienced recruits. The rest of the 
story is best told as Caesar told it.? 

There had been left behind with the garrison, sick, P. Sextius Baculus, who 
had been a senior centurion under Caesar and has been mentioned in previous 
engagements; he had been unable to eat for five days. Alarmed for his own 
and the general safety, he came out of his tent; he saw the enemy upon them 
and the situation extremely critical; he seized arms from the nearest men and 
took his stand at the gate. He was followed by the centurions of the cohort on 
duty; for a time they maintained the struggle together. Sextius was seriously 
wounded and fainted; he was dragged clear and saved with difficulty. But 
this relief made the rest so steady themselves that they plucked up courage to 
take their stand on the defence works and put up some show of resistance. 


The situation was saved. 

Sextius Baculus is not mentioned again. It is clear that he was a man 
of exceptional personal gallantry, of resource and initiative, and Caesar’s 
references and cross-references seem to reveal a deep and genuine ad- 
miration behind the cold and brisk language. What more do we know of 
him, this ‘Hector Macdonald of the Roman army’, as Rice Holmes calls 
him, though the allusion may not be clear today? In the first place he 
was an experienced soldier, trained also in the art of command. Other- 
wise he would never have reached the high rank of senior centurion by 
57 in a legion recruited only a year before. A new formation requires 
experienced officers, especially if it is to go immediately on active 


? vi. 36. 3. 2 vi. 38. 
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service. Promotion in the various grades of centurion is a vexed question, 
but while it seems normally to have been by seniority within the legion, 
there were also transfers from one legion to another. Possibly, there- 
fore, Sextius Baculus may have been a promising centurion, well on to 
the highest rank, and a very suitable candidate for a responsible position 
in a new legion. Certainly, if this was so, Caesar had no reason to regret 
the choice. 

But in the second place, he was not a young man. If the above sug- 
gestion is the correct one, he must have seen many years of service and 
would perhaps be in his late thirties. But he may have been an euocatus, 
a time-expired soldier who volunteered for further service. This would 
be in character, for he clearly was a born soldier. But there is another 
possibility. Caesar uses the phrase of him, ‘qui primum pilum ad 
[v.l. apud] Caesarem duxerat.’' The tense may mean that he had re- 
tired from the senior post in his legion. Compare the words used of 
another, T. Balventius, ‘qui superiore anno primum pilum duxerat’, 
who had obviously not been degraded, but probably held some other 
command, retaining his rank. But why ad Caesarem? Caesar does not 


use the expression elsewhere. Can it mean that Sextius Baculus had 


been a senior centurion under Caesar when the latter was a young 
officer? Or during his praetorship in Spain? This is pure conjecture, 
but it would give an additional reason for Caesar’s obvious interest in 
him. But if he was an ewocatus he would be an older man, perhaps in 
his late forties. The strenuous campaigning and his wounds would 
combine to put him on the sick list. Flanders is not the healthiest of 
places. 

What happened to him? Did he die in Flanders, as so many brave 
men of other armies have done? Did he recover and see more service? 
Was he invalided out of the army, or did he retire in the normal way? 
And did he live to a ripe old age in some little town, honoured and 
respected by his neighbours, and full of stories of Caesar and the Great 
War in Gaul? Perhaps only the chance discovery of a forgotten tomb- 
stone may some day supply an answer. 

vi. 38. 1. 
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KHUSHHAL KHAN! TOGATUS 
A Pathan Poet in Roman Dress 


By SIR EVELYN HOWELL 


HUSHHAL KHAN, hereditary Khan of the Khatak tribe of 

Pathans, lived from A.D. 1613 to 1689. For the first half of his long 
life Khushhal enjoyed the favour, and in some degree the friendship, of 
the Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan, whose feudatory he was and to whose 
state he did some service. But in 1658 Aurangzeb succeeded to the 
throne, having defeated and deposed his father. With that Khushhal’s 
fortunes began to deciine, and in 1664 he was arrested, clapped in irons, 
and sent down into Hindustan, where he spent five weary years in 
captivity. Having somehow procured his release, he laid himself out 
for revenge, and began to play a part not unlike that of William Wallace 
or Owen Glendower. The rebellion which he fomented by his pen and 
furthered by his sword can be counted as not least among the causes 
which on the death of Aurangzeb brought about the dramatic downfall 
of the Great Moguls. This in turn opened the way for the East India 
Company to become the paramount power in India. 

Khushhal has a double claim on the affection of his countrymen, in 
that to the role of William Wallace he added that of Robert Burns. He 
was a voluminous writer of verse. Some of it is of a high order of merit, 
and in it the many sides of a very dynamic character are faithfully por- 
trayed. Sir Olaf Caroe and I have recently translated into English verse 
a selection from his poems, which is being published in a bilingual 
edition, with notes and explanatory matter, by the Peshawar University 
Press. Some of his odes reminded me of Horace, and I have tried to put 
three of them into Latin. In so doing I have been helped by the 
criticism, advice, and suggestions of many scholars, notably Mr. D. S. 
Verne, who is compiling an anthology of similar productions. To them 


my thanks are due. I gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging the 
debt. 


' Khush (anglicized in the First World War as ‘cushy’) means ‘happy’ and 
hal means condition. ‘Khan’ is not a name, but a title. Every Pathan adds it 


to his own name, but in some tribes one man is recognized as the Khan of that 
tribe. 


1 Aurang is the Mogul Emperor, Aurangzeb. Philip of Macedon seems 
a tolerable classical equivalent. Pronounce Aurang as ‘Owrung’, with ‘ow’ as 
in ‘cow’. 
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A HYMN OF HATE 
AurANG,' full well I know him. So just is he, so fair, 
Precise in all observances, punctilious in prayer. 
But he slew his own blood brothers in fratricidal strife, 
Gave battle to his father and imprisoned him for life. 
The devotee a thousand times may brow to earth incline, 
Or by repeated fasts may bring his navel to his spine; 
But if his act mate not with speech to further good intent, 
His posturings are profitless, his fasting fraudulent. 
The outward of the snake is fair, and glossy is her skin, 
But venom lurks behind her lips and treachery within. 
The valiant speaks but little; by deeds his praise is sung; 
The coward and the braggart make sword-play with their tongue. 
My words reveal to him who reads a portrait of Aurang. 
My hand can never reach him. But hear me, Lord, I pray— 
To Aurang, Lord, be merciless on thy great Judgement Day. 


AD PHILIPPVM 


Puitippe, bene te nouimus quo rectior 
non alter est mortalium, 

non aequior, nec diligentius prece 
altaria ambit numinum. 

sed imbuisti caede fraterna manus 
et Marte adortus impio 

patrem tenebas arce captiuum senem 
dum uita erat superstiti. 

quid fronte tactum milies fanatica 
solum, quid insana fame 

retractus umbilicus ad spinam ualet 
iactatione inutili, 

si facta dictis aequa non adiunxeris 
bonamque non seruas fidem? 

serpens decore pellis externo nitens 
intus uenenum ac fraudem alit. 

stat fortibus res gesta pro facundia, 
stat lingua pro telo tibi. 

his te, Philippe, uersibus fideliter 
ut in tabella ponimus. 

quem si scelestum nostra non tangit manus, 
at hoc precamur: ‘o pater, 

tu iudicatione suprema reum 
torque Philippum in Tartaro’. 
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SPRING THOUGHTS! 


WHENCE art thou come once more, delightful spring, 
To deck our meadows with the blossoming 

Of violet, iris, crocus, sweet rihdn,? 

Narcissus, pomegranate, and arghawdn ?3 

And above all the tulip, royal red, 

As from a parterre lifts her queenly head. 

Now every lass plucks posies for her breast 
And every lad a flower to crown his crest. 
Come, Minstrel, lay the bow across the string 
And draw sweet music from its quavering. 
Now Saki, fill the wine cup, fill it high; 

My heart is set on reckless revelry. 

These years our tulips flower a richer red 
Incarnadined with blood our foes have shed; 
Hawk-like our warriors dip their hands in gore 
And flush their blades that were so pale before. 


VER 


GRATVM uere nouo quale redit decus 
campis! unde iterum flos hyacinthinus 
narcissusque frequens cum ferula et croco? 
nec desunt uiolae, sed supereminet 

omnes purpureo culmine lilium 

auctum sanguinea strage Mogalium. 

nunc laetando opus est, tempora floribus 
cinguntur iuuenes, sertaque uirgines 
ornamenta sinu quaeque parat suo. 

docta nunc, fidicen, tange lyram manu 
praedulcesque modos elice; nunc, puer, 
large funde merum, funde bibentibus. 
bacchemur, comites, nam cruor hostium 
infecitque manus telaque militum 
nostrorum haud aliter quam madidi rubent 
ungues accipitris sanguine turturis. 


! These are the opening lines of a long ballad in which the poet celebrates 
the victories won by the tribesmen over the Imperial forces and dwells on future 


2 Sweet basil. 3 Judas tree. 
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CARPE DIEM 
Roses, wine, a friend to share— 
Spring sans wine I will not bear, 
Abstinence I do abhor. 
Cup on cup, my Saki, pour. 
Hark, the lute and pipe. Give ear. 
What says music to our cheer? 
“Time once flown returneth never— 
Idle moments, gone for ever. 
Would’st recall them? Call in vain. 
Life, our mortal life, hath sweetness, 
As its sweetness, so its fleetness. 
Count it nothing. "Tis no gain. 
Doth time tarry for thy prizing 
Or make speed for thy despising? 
Time hath all young lovers slain. 
Time is heedless, time is heartless.’— 
Saki, fill and fill again. 


AD MINISTRVM 
Hospeés in uerno mihi sit roseto 
gratus, Albanique diota lecti. 
uer sine his odi, cito da, minister, 

pocula plena. 
tibiae mixtos citharaeque cantus 
audio, quid nos trepidant docere? 
‘nescit exactos iterare cursus 
futilis hora, 


nescit et lapsam reuocare frustra 

tu petas, uitae spatium licet sit 

dulce, quid prodest tamen hoc caducum et 
mobile donum? 


num tibi urgenti properabit aetas? 

num retardanti pede ‘entiore 

cedet? heu saeuum precibusque inexo- 
rabile tempus. 


flore gaudentes tenero iuuentae 

quotqust arserunt pueri et puellae 

tempv: «ccidit’—citius, minister, 
funde liquorem. 


“HERESIES AGAIN 
By MACDONALD 


HIS salutary series got off to a flying start with W. F. Witton’s 

article upon a subject in bad need of treatment—the gerund and 
gerundive.' Textbooks and grammars, when discussing the use of 
‘gerundive attraction’, waver, through many shades of loosely expressed 
opinion, from a prudent silence to a complete prohibition of the use of 
this construction when it involves a genitive plural with nouns of the 
first and second (or sometimes all) declensions. The basis of this pro- 
hibition is the allegedly ugly sound of -arum -arum and -orum -orum. 
In connexion with this construction Witton not only perpetuated a 
heresy but confirmed it in clear and forthright language. He concludes 
his discussion with this statement: “Thus we arrive at the rule that in 
normal Latin the gerund does not govern an accusative unless for the 
purpose of retaining the distinctive neuter termination, as in aliquid 
agendo, or to avoid a sequence of genitive plurals: consiliorum tuorum 
cognoscendorum causa was too much of a mouthful even for Cicero.’ Let 
us now see what is Cicero’s practice in reality. 

A reading of his speeches has produced the following figures: 


Gerundive attraction involving the ugly sound of the genitive 


As above but not involving the ugly sound : - 12 
Gerundive attraction of the genitive plural avoided with neuter 
plural pronoun or adjective . 
Gerundive attraction as above avoided with n nouns . ‘ . 
Tora 49 


It is clear then that Cicero at least has no qualms about this use; indeed, 
at times he seems positively to revel in it. 

It may be thought that the small total number of occasions on which 
the genitive plural is used indicates a tendency to avoid the construction 
in this case. It is certainly true that the genitive plural appears very 
much less frequently than the accusative and ablative, and rather less 
frequently than the genitive singular, but there are so many factors 
involved in the consideration and explanation of such statistics that it 
would be very hazardous to attribute the infrequency of this case to its 
ugly sound alone. The subject-matter of the speeches, for example, and 


1 ‘Heresies I. -Di, -Do, -Dum’, Greece and Rome, ii (1933), 173-4- 
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Cicero’s predominant use of the construction after a preposition are 
both important factors. Strong arguments against such a suggestion are 
the Ciceronian practice of using and refraining from the use of the 
construction in consecutive phrases—e.g. ‘omnis prouincias obeundi, 
liberos populos agris multandi, regnorum uendendorum summa potestas 
datur’' and elsewhere—and his repeated use of the offending combina- 
tion outside this construction. 

In short, even if ‘consiliorum tuorum cognoscendorum causa was too 
much of a mouthful even for Cicero’ neither ‘tuorum consiliorum 
reprimendorum causa” nor ‘Agrigentinorum, fortissimorum uirorum, 
diligentissimorum aratorum’? nor many other similar passages seem to 
have caused him any revulsion. 


! Agr. ii. 34. This practice seems to suggest a lack of strong feeling in the 
matter. There is also a sprinkling throughout the speeches of the gerund in 
other cases governing an accusative noun where no charge of ugliness could be 
made against the sound which has been avoided. 

2 Cat. i. 7. 

3 Verr. iii. 43. 103. Even if ‘aratorum’ which appears in O alone and is 
accepted by Peterson in his edition of the Verrines for the Oxford Classical 
Texts is rejected, we are still left with four -orum’s in sequence. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only; + signifies a book for the non-Greek reader; 
B indicates that a bibliography is included in the book.) 

Literature 
The sixth volume of the excellent series** Entretiens sur l’antiquité classique’ has now 

been published by Fondation Hardt (Geneva). As before, the expositions and discus- 

sions are the work of distinguished scholars: J. C. Kamerbeek (Mythe et réalité dans 

l’ceuvre d’Euripide) ; André Rivier (L’Elément démonique chez Euripide jusqu’en 428); 

Hans Diller (Umwelt und Masse als dramatische Faktoren bei Euripides); Albin Lesky 

(Psychologie bei Euripides); R. P. Winnington-Ingram (Hippolytus: A Study in 

Causation); Gunther Zuntz (On Euripides’ Helena: Theology and Irony); V. Martin 

(Euripide et Ménandre face a leur public). It is a sad thought that Baron Hardt, who 

first conceived the idea of Entretiens and at whose home in Switzerland these gatherings 

of savants took place, died soon after this sixth meeting. The Oxford Classical 

‘Texts have been enriched by Hermann Frinkel’s Apollonii Rhodti Argonautica,*? which 

now supersedes the edition of R. C. Seaton. In the Praefatio Critica he modestly pays 

tribute to those who in various ways helped his efforts and begs the readers’ indulgence 
for minor blemishes ‘cum per hos sex annos continuo huc illuc peregrinaverim de 
urbe in urbem et de continente in continentem, nonnunquam inter librorum inopiam 
versatus’. If there are any shortcomings, they will be far outweighed: not only has the 
promise been fulfilled which Frankel gave as a young man to Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
but the way is now open for the publication of a companion volume (Notes and Com- 
mentary). The appearance of Sir David Ross’s **® Aristotle: De Anima’ is clearly 
an event of importance, because almost half a century has passed since Férster’s 
edition was published and Aristotelian studies have made considerable progress in that 
time, not least through the labours of Sir David himself. The book contains a lengthy 
introduction (mostly devoted to Aristotle’s Psychological Theory), the text (with two 
appendixes: ‘Codicis E fragmenta recensionis a vulgata diversae’, and ‘Codicis P lec- 
tiones quae multum a lectionibus ceterorum codicum distant’) and a full commentary 

(pp. 163-338). Another new edition which is bound to attract much attention is 

BLucreti De Rerum Natura.* The text is interrupted by essays or commentaries, and 

there are copious footnotes. The Prooemium is discussed very fully (pp. 67-135) and 

it can be said that the annotation in general is admirable. On the other hand, there 
is no apparatus criticus as such, although the more difficult readings are dealt with in 
the notes. Moreover, the complete text is not included in this volume; the authors 
have confined themselves to locos praecipue notabiles so that the excerpts, although 
representative and chosen from all six books, comprise only 3,174 lines of the poem. 
A translation of ancient comedy has been published in New York. Lionel Casson, 
who is Professor of Classics there, has selected for his material five Greek plays and 
four Roman. Of the Greek four are attributed to Menander (4 Zapia, 4 TMepixerpopévn, 
of ‘Emtpérrovtes, and, inevitably, 6 Avoxodos), while the Old Comedy is exemplified only 


1 Euripide. Fondation Hardt pour I’étude de l’antiquité classique. Vand- 
ceuvres-Genéve, 1960. Pp. 290. 50s. net. 

2 Oxford U.P., 1961. Pp. xxiv+267. 21s. net. 

3 Oxford U.P., 1961. Pp. 338. sos. net. 

+ By Ettore Paratore and Ubaldo Pizzani. Edizioni dell’ Ateneo, Roma, 
1960. Pp. 546. L.6,000. 

5 *Masters of Ancient Comedy. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960. 
Pp. xii+424. $5.95. 
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by The Acharnians. The Roman four are The Haunted House and The Rope of Plautus 
and Terence’s Phormio and The Brothers. Casson’s versions are lively, actable (he has 
supplied numerous stage directions), and written in contemporary American—English. 
Drachmas and talents appear as dollars, for example—a little self-consciously, perhaps, 
in the classical background. A book such as this obviously brings the ancient stage to 
life, but it is a pity that Aristophanes should be given so little space. We are told ‘The 
Grouch is pretty bad . . . the Athenians thought it good enough for first prize; either 
their taste had degenerated since the days of Aristophanes, or the plays pitted against it 
were even worse’. Why waste time over it? Menander is better suited to the lowered 
standards of today, and he is easier to translate into modern idiom than Aristophanes, 
but Casson showed in his interesting and funny version of ’Ayapvijs that he can do justice 
to Old Comedy. One would like to see what he makes of Ranae or Nubes. The 
Dyskolos* has also tempted South African translators. Their version, based on an 
eclectic text, is more satisfying than certain others. *The Clouds of Aristophanes,” 
translated by the late Professor of Greek at the University of Virginia, deserves com- 
mendation. Robert Henning Webb died in 1952, leaving nine completed translations. 
The Clouds is the first to appear in print, thanks to his literary executors. This is a 
polished and sensitive version. Unlike Casson, Webb does not use prose; he does 
attempt, moreover, to reproduce the metre of Aristophanes in English, not without 
success. BInfelix Dido* is a singularly attractive little volume. Schmitz describes 
his work as an ‘étude esthétique et psychologique. . . . Elle enlévera peut-€tre les préven- 
tions facheuses qui pésent, trop souvent, sur l’apprentissage du latin et sur l’explication 
des auteurs latins et grecs.’ It is certainly refreshing and vigorous. On the left is the 
text, frequently embellished en exergue by apt quotations from great writers in French 
or Latin: Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus has an honoured place at the head of the Avant- 
propos; on the right, a running commentary. Particular attention is paid to the rhythm 
and euphony of Virgil, not much to matters of grammar or syntax. To Schmitz the 
timeless euvre d’art must be felt. ‘Elle doit étre lue dans le présent,’ he writes, ‘avec 
les acquis mentaux qui sont les nétres. En effet, les grandes ceuvres poétiques ne sont 
pas clouées dans la fixité du passé: elles sont actuelles, c’est-a-dire elles commencent 
a réexister lorsqu’un homme vivant les recrée dans sa richesse émotive et intellectuelle; 
ces ceuvres se nourrissent de la substance des siécles et se chargent, quoi qu’on pense, 
de nouveaux symbolismes. . . . L’ceuvre n’existe, dit Sartre, qu’au niveau exact de nos 
capacités.’ Schmitz has included half a dozen diagrams which at first sight may appear 
somewhat fanciful, but will renay a closer scrutiny. An unfortinate hiatus has 
been closed by the publication of *®Cicero: In L. Calpurn.um Pisonem.* Until Nisbet 
undertook the work no modern commentary existed in English on this, one of Cicero’s 
most interesting speeches. The text has been thoroughly revised; the notes are most 
helpful; there are eight appendixes dealing with historical points, with Piso’s relations 
with Catullus, Gabinius, and Philodemus (a separate excursus on the Villa of the 
Papyri at Herculaneum enlarges on this topic), with the In Pisonem as invective and 
with the Invectiva in Ciceronem (attributed to Sallust by Quiutilian, and to Piso himself 
by Eduard Schwartz). The last appendix is concerned with the date of publication and 
delivery. It is likely that Nisbet’s edition will remain the standard work for many years 
to come. t® Outlines of Classical Literature for Students of English’ goes a long 
way towards the achievement of its declared purpose. It is, as one would expect, a 
balanced and moderate summary, entertaining and instructive. The dust-cover in- 
forms us that ‘the book should be of unusual interest to the undergraduate, the general 
reader, and to the literary critic desirous of displaying classical erudition’! é&yxiotpe 

! Menander: The Angry Old Man. Translated by W. H. Hewitt and M. W. 
Pope. Balkema, Cape Town, South Africa, 1960. Pp. 45. 7s. 6d. net. 

2 University of Virginia, 1960. Pp. iv+116. Cloth $4.00, paperback $2.00. 

3 By Alfred Schmitz. Editions J. Duculot, S.A., Gembloux, Belgium, 1960. 
Pp. 251. 140 frs. belges. 

+ Edited by R. G. M. Nisbet. Oxford U.P., 1961. Pp. xxxii+208. 30s. net. 
5 By H. J. Rose. Methuen, London, 1959. Pp. xiv-+303. 16s. 6d. net. 
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iox&5i0v! However, the author himself expresses the hope that readers may be inspired 
to learn the classical tongues on their own account and to form their own opinions. 
The bibliography contains the titles of five books only—four written by H. J. Rose and 
one (Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie) by H. Hunger. 
History 

Ernesto Valgiglio earns the gratitude of historians through his ®».Sparta.' The book 
is an anthology from the Vitae of Plutarch in which all aspects of the Spartan way of life 
are exemplified. The excerpts (in the original Greek) are preceded by brief but scholarly 
introductions, and accompanied by extensive footnotes. Another anthology,*# 
Slavery in Classical Antiquity,” has been edited by M. I. Finley. It is in fact a collec- 
tion of essays or articles written by scholars during the last forty years. Three of these 
are not in English (Joseph Vogt’s Wege zur Menschlichkeit in der antiken Sklaverei; 
Henri Lévy-Bruhl’s Théorie de l’esclavage, and Marc Bloch’s Comment et pourquoi finit 
Pesclavage antique). The other contributors are Finley himself, A. H. M. Jones, W. L. 
Westermann, Robert Schlaifer, Gregory Vlastos (an article from the Philosophical 
Review [1941] with a Postcript [1959]), M. L. Gordon, and E. A. Thompson. This idea 
of collating views and controversies could with profit be extended to other subjects. 
Although the book is designed for university students in the first place, it should be 
more widely read. *The Greek Commonwealth’ has been published recently 
among the Oxford Paperbacks. This is a reprint of the Fifth Edition, but with a Pre- 
face by Russell Meiggs, who writes that although new evidence has accumulated, 
evidence not available to Zimmern’s generation, yet the book does not date. ‘Unlike 
many of his successors Zimmern did not strain to impose modern conditions on the 
ancient world; he was more concerned with the differences.’ Another welcome 
reprint is Chester Starr’s *The Roman Imperial Navy, 31 B.C.-A.D. 324.* It was first 
published twenty years ago and was well received. It is indeed a thorough and com- 
prehensive study of a subject which has been rather neglected in the English-speaking 
world. Apart from a few minor corrections and the addition of some bibliographical 
material and evidence from inscriptions, the book is unaltered. Select Documents 
of the Principates of the Flavian Emperors: A.D, 68—96° follows in general the system of 
Ehrenberg and Jones (Documents illustrating the Reigns of Claudius and Nero), but 
there is one significant change: this volume is enlivened by eight handsome plates 
(portraits of the emperors—Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and the Flavians—and two reliefs 
from the Palazzo della Cancellaria). Like its predecessors (Martin Charlesworth pub- 
lished a similar work before the war) it will prove to be indispensable as a complement 
to the literary sources. Stewart Perowne’s sympathetic study of Hadrian® will 
not take the place of Henderson’s standard history, but it deserves to be known and 
read widely. The writing is rather uneven, sometimes disappointing; on the other 
hand, it is quite impossible to put down the book until the last chapter is finished. The 
picture of Hadrian the political and religious philosopher, and of Hadrian the artist, 
does emerge clearly—and that is the object which the author modestly set himself. The 
illustrations are excellent and well chosen. BThe Voting Districts of the Roman 
Republic,’ produced by the American Academy in Rome, incorporates original work of 

? Nei suoi ordinamenti politico-sociali dalle Vite di Plutarco. S. Lattes & C., 
Torino, 1961. Pp. xxiii-+160, with three plates. L.goo. 

2 W. Heffer, Cambridge, 1960. Pp. 235. 15s. net. 

3 By Alfred Zimmern. Oxford U.P., 1961. Pp. 471. 10s. 6d. net. 

4 W. Heffer, Cambridge, 1960. Pp. xvii+232. 28s. net. 

5 By M. McCrum and A. G. Woodhead. Cambridge U.P., 1961. Pp. xii+ 
161. 27s. 6d. net. 

6 *Hadrian. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1960. Pp. 193, with 30 illustra- 
tions. 25s. net. 

7 By Lily Ross Taylor. Papers and Monographs XX, 1960. Pp. xv+356. No 
price stated. 
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considerable importance to Roman historians. Miss Taylor has dealt in the first part of 
her monograph with the geographical distribution. of the tribes in Italy (pp. 27-164) 
with special reference to the rural tribes; in the second half of the book she writes on the 
tribes of Roman senators, a prosopographical study of obvious value. Two maps of 
Italia Tributim Discripta, prepared by Professor Giancarlo Susini, are included. 

Professor Haywood’s epitome of the Empire’s history down to the collapse of 476 
examines the problem of Decline.’ “The purpose of this book’, he says, ‘is to tell in a 
straightforward and nontechnical way what contemporary scholars think happened to 
the Romans’ [when the western civilization was crumbling]. He refers briefly to the 
various theories put forward in the past to account for it, but himself rejects the ‘work- 
ing out of a vast overarching causation such as Spengler and Toynbee postulate’. The 
changes took place, he thinks, in an entirely natural and intelligible way. His analysis 
is readable and moderate in tone; in particular the chapters on Christianity and the 
Christian influence are balanced and sane. Any disinterested inquiry into the fall of 
great empires should be acceptable in these days, but the reader will find in Hay- 
wood’s book no tremendous ‘secret of civilization’—-there are there no morals to be 
drawn from the decline of Rome, nothing that can foreshadow our own fate, only 
minor lessons to be learnt. The Terry Lectures of 1958, delivered at Yale by 
Hermann Doerries, have been published in book form translated from the original 
German by Roland Bainton.? Doerries is a recognized authority on Constantine, so 
that his views on religious liberty under that Emperor will command respect. The 
two chapters, on Constantine’s relations with Heathen and Heretic (there was a marked 
difference between his toleration of the former and his firmness towards the latter), 
clearly and simply explain the meaning of the Edict of Toleration and its practical 
results. There are adequate footnotes and references, and the Bibliographical Note 
lists some score of books and articles—a good basis for future reading. *Christi- 
anity and Classical Culture,’ which was first published twenty years ago and revised 
soon afterwards, has now taken its place among the Galaxy Books. As a scholarly, but 
unpretentious, account of the revolution in thought which followed the Christian 
apologiae in the first five centuries of our era it could hardly be surpassed. It is a long 
book, abundantly equipped with learned notes and references, yet the clarity of the 
argument and the appeal to modern views (on Augustine, for example) should make it 
acceptable to non-classical and non-theological readers. Bunbury’s famous 
work on Ancient Geography,* regarded as indispensable for more than seventy years, 
has been republished in unabridged and unaltered form by Dover Publications. W. H. 
Stahl, of Brooklyn College, contributes a new Introduction of six pages; otherwise we 
have the 1883 edition. Everyone will rejoice that this monumentum, with its carefully 
drawn maps and its marshalled facts, should once again be made available to the public, 
but a revision by some reputable modern scholar is clearly desirable. 


Loeb Classical Library 

® Aristotle: Organon. Posterior Analytics and Topica,’ translated by Hugh Treden- 
nick and E. S. Forster, for the most part follows the text of Bekker in the Berlin Edition, 
but Tredennick has incorporated many of Waitz’s readings (of the Posterior Analytics) 
and has naturally made use of Sir David Ross’s text and commentary. Professor 

* *The Myth of Rome’s Fall. By Richard M. Haywood. Alvin Redman, 
London, 1960. Pp. 178. 18s. net. 

2 Constantine and Religious Liberty. Yale U.P. and Oxford U.P., 1961. Pp. 
xi+141. 32s. net. 

3 By Charles Norris Cochrane. New York, Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. x4-523. 
$2.45. 

+ A History of Ancient Geography. Among the Greeks and Romans from the 
Earliest Ages till the Fall of the Roman Empire. By E. H. Bunbury. Vol. i, pp. 
xxxvi+ 666; vol. ii, pp. xviiit+743. $12.50. 

5 Heinemann, London, 1961. Pp. 755. 18s. net. 
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Forster died before the Topica could be seen through the press, but the work was com- 
pleted by D. J. Furley, who also compiled the Index. Eventually the De Civitate 
Dei is to be translated in seven volumes. So far only the first and sixth have appeared, 
W. C. Greene’s version of Books xviii-xx' is based on the text of Dombart (Teubner) 
revised in 1928-9 by A. Kalb. Why these books in particular should be chosen first 
we are not told; they are, however, scarcely less relevant to the twentieth than to the 
fifth century. 


Art 


* Masterpieces of Greek Art? is a remarkable book. Schoder’s colour photography is 
quite outstanding and the text (commentaries on the left page facing the plates) is well 
suited to the requirements of the non-expert. Some of the illustrations will be new to 
English readers: the charming portrait of a young girl on a mummy case from Fayim, 
for example, or the ‘millefiori’ glass bowls, or the fine collection of sand-core glass 
vessels. Some will give pleasure because they do not normally appear in books on 
Greek art: the terracotta bust of a Roman found near Cumae and now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts (no. 85); the ‘Brutus’ usually attributed to the Etruscans; the 
well-known ‘Pompeius’ in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. No doubt the artists were 
Greek, or inspired by Greeks. One of the most impressive plates is no. 26 (the rim 
relief of the great bronze crater from Vix): the excellence of the ancient craftsmanship 
and the meticulous technique of the modern photographer are here perfectly displayed. 
Schoder’s introductory chapter, on the development of Greek art and its place in the 
modern world, is followed by a useful chart of comparative chronology, with representa- 
tive examples. The main historical events in the period 450-430, for instance (the 
Peloponnesian War and the Plague), are linked with the names of great masters of 
literature, with triumphs of architecture, sculpture, vase-work, painting, and other arts. 
‘The dating of much of the sculpture and vase-painting must of course be tentative, but 
for the general reader these charts do afford a guide of some value. Another im- 
portant work is Elisabeth Rosenbaum’s ®Cyrenaican Portrait Sculpture The progress 
made by the archaeologists in that area of North Africa since the war has been most 
heartening; the 108 plates bear testimony to the richness of the material rescued so far 
and give hope of more finds to come. The authoress has written fully on each illustra- 
tion (pp. 33-135) under five headings: portrait-busts and statues from the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. to the Constantinian period; headless statues and busts; funerary busts; 
funerary stelae; fragments or greatly damaged portraits. There are three indexes, on 
topography, museums, and general information. The quality of craftsmanship varies 
considerably, but on the whole it is clear that Cyrenaica, although isolated and rather 
inaccessible by land, was integrated into the Greek world. The standard, if not in- 
variably good, never falls below mediocre. It is obvious from many of the private busts 
that there was some miscegenation; the bronze head of a Libyan youth, dated to the 
second half of the fourth century B.c. and now in the British Museum, is a fair example 
of this. It is to be hoped that Miss Rosenbaum’s monograph will not be the last of this 
genre: there is, or soon will be, ample opportunity for such work in the Maghreb. 

Rhys Carpenter, in his critical review,* challenges ‘several currently accepted attribu- 
tions to period or authorship of well known masterpieces’. He writes: ‘Few of those 
who consult the well compiled and authoritatively written handbooks on Greek art 
have any suspicion that the proud edifice of Greek sculptural history is reared on a 
quagmire of uncertainty, ambiguity, and baseless conjecture. It could not be otherwise. 


* Augustine: City of God. Heinemann, London, 1960. Pp. vii+453. 18s. net. 

2 By Raymond V. Schoder, S. J. Studio Books, London, 1961. Pp. x+116, 
with 96 colour plates. 70s net. 

3 Published for the British Academy by Oxford U.P., London, 1960. Pp. 
xvii+ «40, with 108 plates. 84s. net. 

* Greek Sculpture. University of Chicago and Cambridge U.P., 1961. 
Pp. xiv-+276, with 47 plates. 56s. net. 
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The ancient statuary which has survived into modern times is largely anonymous; it 
carries no label to tell us what it is or whence it comes.’ He pays tribute to the devoted 
labours of scholars, but protests that they are both judge and jury. “The court of final 
cassation has been the communis opinio of those who themselves could have no greater 
knowledge . . . a mere conjecture emanating from the scholarly workshop needs only 
thrice-repeated approbation, ex cathedra magistrali, to become authenticated and 
universally accepted fact.’ He himself attempts to prove that style in sculpture is not 
dependent on individuals, but is ‘strictly conditioned by evolutionary laws which are 
in turn dependent upon the unchangeable dictates of the mechanism of human vision’. 
If he is right—and there will inevitably be controversy—the artist does not invent this 
or that style, but the style is dictated to him. The text is complemented by some very 
fine plates, carefully chosen for one reason only—to illustrate the stylistic evolution of 
600 years. 


General 


*®Daily Life in Carthage’ and **Everyday Life in Ancient Rome* should both be 
popular, but they differ considerably. The former has been translated (by A. E. Foster) 
from the French and the book was originally published in Paris three years ago; 
Cowell’s book first appeared in March 1961 in English. The study of Carthage, more- 
over, is limited to the time of the Punic Wars and in particular to the generation of Han- 
nibal; Cowell is eclectic. The Charles-Picards have produced a scholarly work, richly 
endowed with references from ancient and modern authors; the other is essentially a 
book for the general reader. Both are well illustrated with photographs, but Cowell has 
supplemented his plates with numerous line-drawings (by D. Stredder Bist). Certainly 
a more coherent picture of the Carthaginians is steadily emerging, thanks iargely to 
the work of the archaeologists since the last war: Flaubert’s Salammbé is romantic and 
magnificent, but discredited. The sixty-fifth volunie of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology* contains nine articles and the usual summaries of dissertations sub- 
mitted for the degree of Ph.D. (pp. 344-75). These annual publications from Harvard 
are designed, of course, for scholars or advanced students, but working schoolmasters 
will find in this volume much valuable material for the daily business of the sixth form— 
Putnam’s essay on the Art of Catullus 64, for exampie, and Elder’s comments on 
Virgil’s Sixth Eclogue. The revival of Franz Cumont’s Astrology and Religion among 
the Greeks and Romans* is timely and gratifying. The book, in its English form, first 
appeared nearly half a century ago, and the present edition is an unabridged and un- 
altered reprint. Cumont was recognized as an authority on Greek astrology and Mith- 
raism when he delivered the six lectures which make up this volume (on the Chaldaeans ; 
on Babylon and Greece; on the Dissemination in the West; on Theology; on Astral 
Mysticism: Ethics and Cult; and on Eschatology). What was written fifty years ago is 
still valid today and will probably evoke more interest. The lectures do indeed furnish 
an extraordinary addendum to the long and fascinating history of human self-decep- 
tion. The new edition of *®Everyman’s Classical Atlas* is notable for Thomson’s 
introduction (on ancient geographical knowledge and theory, pp. xiii-xlviii), and for a 
welcome innovation in the photographs. It might be said that the latter are not uni- 
formly successful, and the choice of subject might have been more catholic: there are 
two rather undistinguished views of Delphi, two plates of Hadrian’s Wall (although 


? By Gilbert and Colette Charles-Picard. George Allen & Unwin, London, 
1961. Pp. 263, with illustrations and maps. 28s. net. 

2 By F. R. Cowell. Batsford, London, 1961. Pp. 208. 18s. net. 

3 Harvard and Oxford U.P., 1961. Wendell V. Clausen and Cedric H. 
Whitman, Editorial Committee. Pp. 375. 52s. net. 

* Dover Publications, Inc., New York, 1960. Pp. xix+115. Paperbound. 


$1.35. 
5 Edited by J. O. Thomson. Dent, London, 1961. Pp. Ixx+93, with nume- 
rous illustrations. 18s. net. 
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these are not the traditional panoramas which spring to the eye from most textbooks), 
Surely one illustration of each site would suffice? There is a brave attempt to make 
something of the Hippodrome at Istanbul, but the stunted Serpent Column, Thothmes’ 
obelisk, and a distant glimpse of the Dome of Santa Sophia, with a minaret thrown in 
for good measure, will not satisfy modern schoolchildren; would it not be better to 
admit that the Hippodrome is hardly more impressive than Rome’s Circus Maximus, 
and provide instead a full view of Justinian’s cathedral from the south-west? (Cf. 
Volbach and Hirmer, Friihchristliche Kunst, Pl. 191.) On the other hand Timgad, 
Sabratha, Leptis Magna, Palmyra, and Persepolis are illustrated well, and it is pleasing 
to see their importance thus recognized. The maps themselves are admirably clear, 
with distinctive colouring. Notes on battlefields and campaigns are complemented by 
diagrams and references to authors ancient and modern. Those who are already 
acquainted with the work of Leonard Cottrell will look forward to reading his latest 
book, but the pleasure one derives from his own enthusiasm and evident enjoyment will, 
I think, be increased on this occasion. When he wrote Enemy of Rome there were some 
slight traces of ennui; it seemed that he was losing something of his old energy and 
vigour. In *Wonders of Antiquity" the subject is altogether wider and deeper, giving 
scope to the imaginative genius of its author. He writes on the Seven Wonders of the 
ancient world, and seven others of his own choice: The Great Palace at Knossos, the 
Necropolis of Thebes in Egypt, the Valley of the Kings, the city of Palmyra, the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem, the Krak des Chevaliers in Lebanon, and the Shrine of 
Apollo at Delphi. The narrative is fresh and lively, the illustrations very good. 

In the Preface to his Manual’ Professor Van Groningen points out that Greek Palaeo- 
graphy ‘is not here treated as an autonomous branch of knowledge . . . but as an 
ancilla philologiae, taking philology in the strict sense of the word. So 1 have not 
written for the epigraphist, nor for the papyrologist either, but for those who study 
Greek literature and who wish to know the principal styles in which it was written and 
handed down.’ The aims of the science are threefold: the ability to read manuscripts 
(inscriptions and papyri, incidentally, are not entirely neglected); some knowledge of 
the alphabet and writing in general ; introduction to ancient book-forms and codicology. 
This second edition (the first was published in 1940) has been improved by various 
additions, not least of which is the transcription of some lines ‘wherever the deciphering 
seems difficult for a beginner’. The twelve plates cannot be praised too highly. Indeed 
the monograph as a whole (the only one of its kind) constitutes an excellent prolego- 
menon. In England the advantages of a classical education are, even today, not 
seriously disputed by scholars; this is not so in all the countries of Europe. In Spain 
the position of Greek has been by no means so assured. The editor of AOTOZ,’ therefore, 
is all the more to be congratulated. It would be hard to communicate the fervent 
devotion which inspired him and his colleagues in this venture; their love of Helenismo 
is patent, heartfelt; ‘Logos quiere ser como una lampara encendida de la Helenidad 
perenne ante los discfpulos en general, iniciados y profesos en los misterios de la 
Filologia griega, y también ante algunos profanos. Si no toman parte en la “agonfa de la 
mifstica lampadoforia helénica”’, pueden ver su luz, contemplar su belleza, admirar su 
energia vital, “biclogica”, catalogar y sistematizer o, al menos, observar los gérmenes de 
su fecundidad, desarrollados a través de tres milenios, en las ciencias y en las artes, en 
los multiples fenédmenos histéricos de nuestras lenguas, de nuestra cultura y civiliza- 
cién moderna.’ Estopafian has done well; we sincerely wish his journal all success in 
the future. This first number falls naturally into two parts: in the first (Monografias) 
are the articles (pp. 1-90); the second (Sintesis bibliografica de filologia griega) is 
extremely helpful. Not only are nearly 5,000 books listed, published in many countries 

* Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., London, 1960. Pp. 162, with numerous 
illustrations. 21s. net. 

2 Greek Palaeography. A. W. Sijtjoff, Leiden, Holland, 1960. Pp. 64. D.fi. 
12. 50. 


3 Faculdad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad de Barcelona, 1960. Edited 
by Sebastian Cirac Estopafian. Vol. i, 1960. Pp. xi+578. No price stated. 
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during the last few years on Greek subjects, but in most cases brief summaries or 
critical notes are appended. The labours of the bibliographer are even extended to 
include Byzantine and Christian literature (Estopafian has very much in mind el 
hombre greco-latino-cristiano). Finally, there are full indexes (pp. 507-78). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(To be reviewed at some later date) 


Plato: The Sophist and The Statesman. ‘Translation and Introduction by A. E. 
Taylor. Edited by Raymond Klibansky and Elizabeth Anscombe. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons Ltd., London, 1961. Pp. viii+344. 30s. net. 
A Tentative Grammar of Mycenaean Greek. Studia Graeca et Latina Gotho- 
burgensia IX. By Ebbe Vilborg. Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm, 1960. 
Pp. 169. Sw.Kr. 21 (cloth). 
Ricerche sulla Battaglia del Trasimeno. By Giancarlo Susini. Accademia 
Etrusca di Cortona, 1960. Pp. 95, with 10 plates. No price stated. 
The Civilization of Rome. By D. R. Dudley. A Mentor Book. The New 
American Library, New York, 1960. Pp. 256. 4s. net. 
Studi sulle fonti degli Annales di Tacito. By Cesare Questa. Edizioni dell’ 
Ateneo. Roma, 1960. Pp. 215. L.2,000. 
The Romans in East Yorkshire. By A. F. Norman. East Yorkshire Local 
History Society, 1960. Pp. 38. 45. net. 
Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods. By P. G. Walsh. Cambridge U.P., 
1961. Pp. xii+301. 40s. net. 

Plato’s Cretan City. A Historical Interpretation of The Laws. By Glenn R. 
Morrow.’ Princeton U.P. and Oxford U.P., 1960. Pp. xxii+-623. 1oos. net. 

Epicureismo e la sua diffusione nel mondo latino. By Ettore Paratore. Edizioni 
dell’Ateneo, Roma, 1960. Pp. 99. L. 1,000. 

The Singer of Tales. By Albert B. Lord. Harvard U.P. and Oxford U.P., 
1961. Pp. xvi+309. 35s. net. 

Personal Religion among the Greeks. By André-Jean Festugiére, O.P. Univer- 
sity of California and Cambridge U.P., 1960. Pp. 186. 145. net. 

The Old and the New Schoolmaster. An Inaugural Lecture. By W. Arnold 
Lloyd. Cambridge U.P., 1960. Pp. 24. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘There’s such Divinity doth hedge a King.’ By N. Q. King. Thos. Nelson for 
the Univ. Coll. of Ghana. Pp. 34. No price stated. 

Studi di poesia eolica. By Benedetto Marzullo. Felice Le Monnier, Florence, 
1958. Pp. xii+214. L.1,800. 

Mythologies of the Ancient World. By Samuel Noah Kramer. Anchor Books, 
New York, 1961. Pp. 480. $1.45 net. 

The Ancient Greeks. By Morton Smith. Cornell U.P. and Oxford U.P., 1961. 
Pp. xv-+144. 125. net. 

Aeschylus: Prometheus and other plays. Translated by Philip Vellacott. Pen- 

guin Classics, 1961. Pp. 160. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Greek Gods and Heroes. By Friedrich Pfister. Macgibon & Kee, London, 
1961. Pp. 272. 42s. net. 

Greek Lyric Poetry. From Alcman to Simonides. (Second Edition.) By C. M. 
Bowra. Oxford U.P., 1961. Pp. xii+444. 42s. net. 

Greek Lyrics. Translated by Richmond Lattimore. Chicago U.P. and Cam- 
bridge U.P., 1961. Pp. xvii+82. 12s. net. 

Aristotle’s System of the Physical World. A Comparison with his Predecessors. 
By Friedrich Solmsen. Cornell and Oxford U.P., 1961. Pp. xiv-+468. 
6os. net. 

Studi Luciliani. By Italo Mariotti. La Nuova Italia, Florence, 1960. Pp. viii 
+133. L. 1,500. 

The Golden House of Nero. Some Aspects of Roman Architecture. By Axel 
Boéthius. Univ. of Michigan and Cresset Press Ltd., London, 1961. Pp. 
195, with 10g illustrations. 105s. net. 

Gesta Romanorum. Entertaining Moral Stories. Translated and edited by 

Charles Swan and Wynnard Hooper. Dover Publications, New York, and 

Constable, London, 1959. Pp. Ixxvi-+-425. 15s. net. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CCXIII-CCXVI 


WE express our sincere thanks to the Trustees of the British Museum and the Oxford 
University Press for permission to reproduce these plates from Mr. R. A. Higgins’s 
Catalogue of the Terracottas in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, vol. i (1954). 


Pl. ccxitt. 1, no. 14. Mid-seventh century B.c. from Rhodes. Height 22-5 cm. Woman 
mourning. The marks on cheeks and breast are filled with red. The right arm 
also was originally on her head. Compare Aeschylus, Cho. 23-31. 


2, no. 59. Late sixth century B.c. from Rhodes. Height 13 cm. Woman holding 
dove to her breast. Long hair; Ionic chiton and red himation. Perhaps Aphrodite 
or a devotee of Aphrodite. The rich sophisticated style of the time of Anacreon. 
‘The bust was used as a scent bottle. 


3, no. 75. Late sixth century B.c. from Rhodes. Height 12-5 cm. Siren. Used as 
a scent bottle. 


Pl. ccxtv. 1, no. 233. Mid-fifth century B.c. from Rhodes. Height 11-5 cm. Woman 
preparing food. The rolling-pin is a restoration, but her hands were bored. Her 
arms are attached by pins at the shoulders. Her hips are attached by pins to the 
trough (kardopos). This was presumably a toy. 


2, no. 234. Mid-fifth century B.c. from Rhodes. Height 12 cm. Woman kneading 
dough. She has a large round bowl (skaphe?) supported on three legs. The bowl 
has a raised centre on which she kneads the dough. 


3, no. 252. Mid-fifth century B.c. from Rhodes. Height 11 cm, Man reclining 
with a lyre in his left hand. He has a himation draped round his legs and hips. 
The base represents the couch on which he reclines at the symposion. 


Pl. ccxv. 1, no. 612. Mid-fifth century B.c. from Melos. Height 9:5 cm. Decoration of 
a wooden box. Sphinx carrying off a young man. 


2, no. 616. Mid-fifth century B.c. from Melos. Height 14 cm. Decoration of a 
wooden box. Bellerophon and the Chimaera. Bellerophon rises up on his horse 
to avoid the Chimaera’s goat-head. The Chimaera’s snake tail is between the 
horse’s hind legs. An extra snake raises itself under the horse’s fore legs. Cf. Homer, 
Iliad vi. 179-83. 


Pl. ccxvi. 1, no. 878. Mid-fourth century 8.c. Boeotian. Height 19 cm. Woman standing, 
wearing a peplos, girded high over a long overfall. Her hair is done in a bunch 
over the forehead. She holds a swan in her left hand. Probably Leda. 


2, no. 881. Mid-fourth century B.c. Boeotian. Height 19 cm. Woman dancing, 
wrapped in himation which is pulled over her head so that only eyes and nose are 
free. 


3, no. 1523. Mid-fourth century s.c. From Cyrenaica. Height 21 cm. Woman 
seated wearing chiton, himation, shoes, and earrings. She holds a phiale (libation 
cup) in her left hand. Perhaps Aphrodite? 
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